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ABSTRACT • 

Reusing on problem-solving organizational 

^tructurwr tkirs r epo r t tr aces thgii i story of the- commun i ty educat i on 
project of the Ausjtin (Texas) Independent School District, which 
sought to involve .neighborhood communities in the education process. 
After a Jbrief prbf ill of Austin, the report describes how the project 
started in a poor inrf»r-city barrio because of its neighborhood 
council's concern^veT.' social problems among local youths and adults. 
After its initial success, the project expanded to a suburb across 
the city. A task force was then formed to study possible. cityvide 
expansion. The task f*ce considered four models of project financing 
and governance involving the city, the school district, and the 
community. It chose an organizational model allowing joint control , 

'.in which the district administered the project, the city and the 
district supplied funds and long-term planning, and a consortium 
combining all three gr>oups provided top-level advice. Under this 
organizational structure the project expanded further. The author 
also discusses the administrative problems addressed by the task 
force, includingcit?zen involvement, decentralized administration, 
and bureaucratic territoriality,- and assesses the project's current 
programs. (AUthor/RW) 
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Local Government Participation 
Issues in the Development and Implementation 
of a Citizen and Municipal and School Partnership* 
Ttie Austin Experience 



ABSTRACT 

This report- traces***the history of a citizen - school district - city 
model of Community Education, focuting on the problem-solving structures form- 
ed out of 'the developmental dynamics. ( 

The paper begins by describing the, history of Community Education in 
Austin, Texas. The Austin Community Education project began in a Sarrio in 
1973 in response to the grass-roots concern of a neighborhood -council about 
problems with youth , f inc luring truancy, dropouts and vandalism; and with adults 
including unemployment, crime, and low educational attainment. At the outset, 
the program was sponsored bylthe Austin Independent Scho61 District and was 
housed in a nei^hborh^d either tar\ school. t 

A year later, the project expanded to the other side of the city, to a 
suburban setting. J At this time, a Qoromunity Education task force was appoint-' 
ed by the School Board. The task force was to study the possibility or expand- 
ing the project city-wide and to arrive at conclusions regarding the best 
model of .administering an^i funding the project. 

Four models were ' invest igated : a school district; nodel whereby the Austin 
Independent School District would totally fund and administer the project, a 
local government model N-hereby t the city would be responsible for the project, 
a citizen non-profit corporation model whereby the project would^e independent 
ly controlled, and a c i t i zcn-c i ty-school district model which would incorporate 
the benefits of -all three participants. * 



The task force analyzed the costs an d - e fits of each model and recom- 
mended the itizen-city-school district modfll After much interaction, the 
citizen- city-school ''lslrict model was acceftea and the project was expanded 
to include five new Community Schools. 

The City and School District approved a joint agreement whereby the 
School District would actually administer the program, but toth would equally 
fund it, and both would share in the long-range planning. A consortium com- 
posed of representatives from the city, school district, various local Organi- 
sations and each community school advisory council was formed to give high 
level input into the process. 

The administrative issues faced by the City and School District in support 
ing such a unique project, along with the costs and benefits, are described iri 
the paper. The ongoing challenges to the Austin Community Education project 
are detailed and the possible development of similar Community Education ^ 
'models in other^ urban settings is investigated. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Cooperative efforts between schools and the local governments t are tradi- 
tional in 'America, The first public high school in the United States shared 
its building with fire fighters and the town watch. In fact, until shortly 
before The turn of the century, American public education typically was^ a 
function of municipal government. In some older communities such as Boston, 
schools are still an integral part of local government. 

In the first half of this century, however, both politics and specializa- 
tion have contributed heavily to the division of government and public educa- 
tion/ Schools sought separation from local government in order to remove 
themselves from politics^ particularly the patronage system. In some communi- 
ties, the drive for "freedom from politics" has taken extreme forms. This 
trend is reflected in school board election patterns, where board members may 
be elected for unpaid six year terms by less than ten percent of the eligible 
voters of the total community. Ironically, many educators have found that 
"freedom from politics" has become a separate bureaucrat ical ly determined 
system for collecting and distributing community resources. (Warden, 1980) 

-the change from an agricultural to*an urban society has produced special- 
ization, another dividing wedge between local governments and school districts. 
As community functions have become more differentiated, each institution has 
more narrowly defined its responsibilities. Since communi ty^iembers ' lives 
are not similarly segmented, specialization has led to the growing and serious 
problem of coordination of services. 4 As a result, local governments and school 
districts are now facing these common problems: 

1. The erosion of public confidence in their ability to perform 
institutional functions; ' - 

/ 

2. The simultaneous decline in resources and increase in the num- ^ 
ber and diversity of issues for which each institution is account- 
able; 1 , s 

li 
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,3. An increasing number of citizens who are frustrated by 

complex depersonalized institutions, and who are now de- 
manding a return of some? sense of control and greater 
responsiveness to their needs, 

v 4. An intreasmg heterogeneity of constituency, and 

5. The growing complexity of managing local governments and 
school districts. (Otis, 1980) 

In the context 'of these issues*, a local Conmunitv Education Program uas 
initiated in Austin, Texas in 1973. This report contains a case study of an 
organised citizen group, a local government, and a school district which came 
together* in Austin to develop a better quality of community life through 
Community Education. At each stage of the model's development,^ cnrirmn thr.-.i 
>t experiences iJKund , i itizens, the C 1 1 > and the School :)istri< t wui h 



holding a piece of the answer to how* community residents- live and learn, 
Through the development of on going Community Education goal-negotiating and 
problem-s'olving structures, the resources of each are effectively integrated 
to resolve pressing community concerns. The resi^ltihg model is one of Com- 
munity Education, rather than community schools. Specifically, the report ( 
will describe*, - "* 

- The urban -set t ing in which the model was conceived, 

r 

- ThefCommunity Education Program's beginning in the barrio 
and its expansion to suburbs ; 

- The creation ar\d dyraanics of citizen involvement in Community 
Education . ^ 

- The consortium structure *t or j"Oi*»t decision-making, 

- The operation of the Community Education Program, 

- The administrative issues that arose and their joint resolution ; 

- Th^e program results and benefits; and 

- An assessment of future issues facing the Austin model. 
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SECTION I 

"COMMUNITY LDUCATIQN: AN OVERVIEW OF AUSTIN AND ITS MODFI 




Definition of Community Educ ation 

- 

Philip lark, writing with Edward Olsen in Life-Centering Education , 
highlights six essential featureb of Community Education: 

systematic involvement of community members of 
.ill a^'t's in .the educational process. , ..maximum utiliza- 
tion of all human ;* physical and financial resources, , . 
stresses inter- institutional and agency coordinatien and 
cooperation. • .recognizes that l^rning is life-long. . . 
advocates democratic involvement of all community" members 
in prol^em-solvi'tag . . .stresse's that educational curriculum, 
programs and services should be community oriented. 

To clarify further, the term "Community Education refers to a prpcess of 
community invo tvemen^in neighborhood problem solving, while the term Com- 
munity School" means4f public school designated* to house educational, recrea- 
tional, cultural and social service programs. Community Education in Austin 
encompasses all these concepts, combining* the elements into patterns compatible 
with individual communities. Because of the city's metropolitan size, Com- 
munity Education 4s neighborhood based. » By the term* ''neighborhood," we mean a 
geographic area with a distinct identity, as defined by tradition anchor 
geographic characteristics, with approximately 10,000 to 25»000 residents. 
Since the Greek City-States were formed more than 2,000 years ago, people have 
found th^t in communities of this size, it is possible for individual members' 
to have an identity and sense of belonging. Thus, in Austin Community Educa- 
tion is a coalition of community residents and resources directed at improving 
the quality of neighborhood life by increasing opportunities f or»«cducat ion 
through community development. 
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i "Areas of Innovation « I 

V 

i 

During a ten^year period of development, the Austin program has been 
innovative in four respects: » - ' 

1. Austin is one of a few nationally recognized urban mo*de^.s • 
of Community Education. It is one of two -urban communities 
in^ the United States to be awarded an United States Offi^ 
of* Education grant for model development for- four consecutive 
years. ^ r 



few 
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2. Community Education in Austin* was conceived by a 
neighborhood residents," expanded through citizen involvement 
to a city-wide level, and is maintained by citizens providing 
leadership at the local, city and national level. 

3. Community Education in Austin is based on a joint city-school 
district , agreement to provide equal funding, Local tax revenues 
provide the primary funding for the program. Between 1976 and 
1979, the state provided approximately five per cent of campus- 

evel funding. Since 1979, however, the state 1 s 'role has ex- 
panded with the passage of the Texas Public Schools" Act, which 
provides reimbursement for the partial salary of the local 
coordinator from Foundation School Funds. Because of the 
success of this.mpdel, the* program received the 1977 National 
Community Education Association award for municipal government * 
involvement. * 

4. Community Education c*oor/dinates neighborhood delivery of ser- 
vices bf 210 agencies and organizations in accord wi'th neighbor- 
hood priorities. The program annually, serves afbout one-third 

of Austin's population in thirteen centers located throughout 
the city. ♦ 



Austin, Texas: A Metropolitan Setting 



1 X 



Located in an area of unique beauty and mild* climate,' Austin, the state 
capital of Texas, has experienced rapid growth throughout the last two decades. 
The Austin Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area ranks among the top 100 in 
the, country . Austin's 1978 population of 325,000 represents an increase of 
73 per^ cent since 1960. If the current rate o| growth is maintained, the 
cfty's population ndll reach" 580,000, almost double ,the c jrrent total, in the 
next 15 years. * 4 

With the rapid growth from midsize community to metropolis, Austin's popula- 
tion characteris^cs -are also* changing . The city is located at the crossroads 
of western, sojjBMCn and iMex lean cultural traditions and values. As such, it 
is under go ing^QB!lpJ»ng ' i\e terogene i ty in its oopulation's age, region of 
origin, and ^JMF'P loyment The t r i-ethn ic *$opuldt ion is currently 
one-third Black and Mexican American, but a large influx of Mexican citizens 
has resulted i^i a growing Spanish-speaking community. Two armed forces bases 
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.with man> foreign-born dependents also contribute to an ethnical lyPnrixed popu- 
lation. National ,tii»nj< uv rafc/nw Austin a^i citv with "tin lowest cost nt 
living" and jj/i^lust disirabilitv ci: ( m^ eommusri t i ps of its size" has attracted 
a lirge utu/e ent omririi i t; is w. 1 1 ~ts tieveral fwrrurli nortneastt fn-based 
right industries. * 

In the context of rapid demographic .change, traditional communication 
-ethods are deteriorating. At tin ni l^hborUood level (i the nom and pop -grocery t 
and the local drug *tore are gone. In the new suburban c ommuni t les , the re is 
■ no established, trusted leadership. As a result of thesi trends in the earlv 
1970's, piany Austin citizens experienced a decreasing sense of neignborhood . 
Iuent li icat ion with the larger community was ambiguous, and many residents 
felt unable t>o connunKate with institutions uf influencing their lives 
( \ua t in To^.u rrow , 1976) , 

P.t Austin Irfi j.endi}nC idni ' ! 'is'tn«t and thi (it, of Austii are s* nu- 
rHt ^ulitic.il and j l s c ra t i ve Wus with general 1\ >v« rlapnir»*i',t. «u;rj- 
^r.n b'Uindar u «* The citv ha=; i , ounc I l-narager form o! govern"* nt , with i \ 

■ cm l 1 members and a mav(*r elected at large even two "..Un, and a^ U\ w i- 
^r ippointtc 1 b .• t'.e (ouncil Fhr» School Board is elected at-lnr^t tor'sta* 1 - 

rea si^-viar urns The StKml District became political I, indt pendent ' rrn 
tuc nut i it lor nt Community Ldmatior in 1975 , thert was on! 1 one rnor'td 
;oint -ttting of the Citv ( oun< l I and School Boarci to vorV to get her te sej-e 
^ aTon fin. ems . 

i ra^it .unal 1/ % Austin is an education-oriented c onnuni t\ In addition to 
tjjc primary and secondary schools, the city is the hone of the Iniversitv of 
F t \as and f we otticr colleges and universities. These institutions have a 
combined enrol incnt of more than 60,000. 

The school J l st rut operates 86 schools w'ith a 1 9 79- SO budget of ^1% 
million School system financing is derived from state C*^), local ad valorem 
trf/ ^87'), and federal (8") sources The staff of 7,3K employees is compar- 
able in si?e to that of the Citv of Austin. _ Sixty-three per cent of last 
>ear's high school graduates went on to higher education, and during the 1980- 
81*school year, ">7\OH2 students, 57' Anglo, 26-' Mexican-American and 17"' Black, 
will ht ip '( 'ei > ,, i " ; ! . r » i j„ , t , . u ''eseg rega t ion pi nr 

Sim e the early 1^70's, citu?en participation in parent groups fPTA, PTOJ 
has been on the decline. The "show and tell" approach to c onnuni tv relations 
at open houses, bae k- to-s. hoo ! nights and carnivals did little to foster broad- 
ly based community Involvement and commitment to etkiettt tort. Ah oowwmity 
problems impacting the school mounted, both the communitv and the school 
district desired to go beyond citizen participation tn citl/en involvement and 
commi tment 

Withi ' • h< . > r -ii Au«- t in ' s . r- *r *• nd nv. nil v \ , 1 1 ■ j iMcn,il at tai n- 
ment , it is ironic ttrat 18 per rent of its population ranked below the poverty 
level in 1976. Almost one-fifth of 'Austin's population in 1970 (44,887 out of 
? SO, 000) was functionally illiterate The California Achievement Test 
revealed dramatic differences in the achievement level of Black and ^Mexican- 
American students when compared to the total population. 
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As an institution , the City of 'Austin, is equal to, if not greater than 
the school Ji;>trit( in ttye amount of resource*; it allocates. Among i^s many 
functions, th*» city government operates a hospital, a utility company, twelve , 
recceltion centers and five rredghborhood centers. In addition, the Austin 
PajMLanct Recreation Department (PARD) is nationally recognized for its 
j^ftac rl lfies , programs and staff. Planning ^> cit\ departments was primaril. 
it'Hril^««i I'irH^ f'tf tiirl. I ^ 7 ■ 1 ' s , tiit transition iron a traditional 
i r^Fr-^ - ' r w u*^t i f t''ir to r « ' i • ■ m i> 1 1 ip K , 1 l *.'M • 1 i - ^ 

j< r^k, »« 1 in s ,r,a«: " : [ t'n p 1 i. - * i i • rt_ . i r d t > p 1 ann in. ^ 

d^ngf Change, however, wer£ planted in 1975 with the "Austin Tomor- 
row" prTfcran, jjpre more than 3,000 citizens were involved m mapping out a 
set of jRls for th* city's future. During the process, program leaders found 
that there w3s a lack of acquaintance among citizens, aod even nei£fhbors fre- 
quently expressed ^elings of anonymity and concern aboflt the lack of control 
over their personal and community life. The final report, Austin Tomorrow . 
Goajjs., was submitted to the City douncil by the 167-member Goals Assembly in 
May, 1975 . -Th^ recommendations included decentra 1 i zat ion ,of services, more 
citizen input into governmental operations, and increased use of public school 
facilities,. f ' 

- Many nlw. I^esidents experienced difficulty in the resources available to 
them. City social services primarily served low income communities, leaving 
middle-class citizens with verv few services.. Thus, the rapid changes in 
Austin's population brought pressure, on both the city and school dt-strict to \ 
increase their responsiveness to 'diverse and changing citizen needs. Citizens 
expressed a ne'ed for greater input into planning, better utilization df 
Austin's abundant resources, an enhanced sense of community. At tht san time, 
unfortunately, joint planning structures for resolving common concerns between 
the two major institutions were minimal. 

These communi ty . f orces were to forge the shape of Conmumty Education in 
Austin as it grew from a group of concerned neighborhood residents and community 
agency representatives t«o a national nibdel. * * 
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SECTION II 

CRITICAL PIECLS IN CREATING 
THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM IN' ALSTIN 



"The beginning is t^e "*ost inportant part of tU woric 



Developing a new p rogr ar is /iVe working a puzzle. Ir retrospect, it is 



\ possible to identif, 
t cation progran Votk. 



Beginn i 



In 1968, the innfc/-ci^y Becker nt ignDornood , 
faced with ov< rvhelmLng problems, was in a statt 
of early decline. in many L S cities, the 

neighborhood's popu 1 at ion <fr&d shifted rapidly, 
from an 82 per erent Anglo community in 1960 ta a 
predominant ly /Mexican- Amer lean community, with 
sprinklings jpf Black and Anglo minorities, in 
1976. 

\ 

Officially classified by the U.S. Department 
of Hou(*fng»and Urban Development (HUD) as "a po- 
tential slum area" because of 'predominant ly poor 

and deteriorating housing, the Becker neighborhood seemed headed for hardcore 
poverty status. Already it had achieved^the dubious distinction of having the. 
second-highest crime rate in the city. Twenty-three per cent of the neighbor- 
hood children and teenagers had dropped out of school, while approximately 
one-third of the adults had completed less than eighth grade. Between t 1968 
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and 1972, reported delinquency anon^ elementary school children increased 100 
per cent and that of high school a^e youth grew b.> 175 per cent * 

In 1968, a staff person fro" Child and Fa^i 1 v 'Servic* , which is a Ir.itedy 
Way agcncv, was* charged with determining a possible strategy for addressing 
problems of family breakdown. Sh<_ began talking with residents and ccfmmunit.' 
agencies about their vi". of trtes* problems, and discovert that both . itizc-s 
and professionals vert concerned with thi. rapidlv deteriorating . onditi-^s 
Toe staffs of social and educational agencies did not btliuVL the'- « -"ilc s **a 
the neighborhood 1 a prob lens because of inadequate resources and, besi<e->, "it - 
wasn't their job."^ Comnunitv residents, certain thev did not nave tht r-over tc 
change tMn^s w^re, rel jctant to get involved Th*. :on,sensus was cle'ir T> is 
solution was reallv "nobody's *oo" no r, nc had s'if f I ' it nt resourcts f «rpi.t 
toe it. ig .Dornood 1 -> problems of crime, une 1 — >lo."^ent, family break Ctv",, s»:h"". 
drcp-^ts., congest ion, deteriorating housing, and edura' i^r >e^el 

At Cr.-I:! and Fa-ilv Servi e's initiative, twe^t ige* c * ' >--rt . "tatwes 
inJ s. Kt r area Ksuents tentatively agreed to^ta^Ie "nonod.'s job " The 
^roup incl_»dtd skeptical residents, man. of whom -ere planning to -o.'e'out 
a 3 sjon a=> t K t.y could afford tc u'o so They agree J instead Co sta. for si' 
• -icntris to see if group efforts could improve comrunitv conditions. The resi- 
lerts were *one^ by ~ par<9 and rt treaties -taff ™e*"ber, the principal of 
t nju. e 1 erdnfar , school, a- xepresenta.t ive o r the Texas Department of v ental 
Health arrd. Mental Retardation, a businessman, several ministers, t u c neighbor- 
hood postman, and three K ^usewives Thus the Sout^ Austin Neighborhood Council 
was fbrined* Child and r am:l. Service secured a small print from the 4 0i:g 
Fourdation f^r M t"-t3l Healtn to provide staf assistance for the group 



resident and rc I g: Onfc.ocd mail carrier v - . 

JfcS and I'-Tl 



T'.ere's a ^rooo out there at Becker called the South A-->tin 
ighborhood Council, and that group became -oncerncO abojt 
all the s^~ial problems triat existed there in "3 low- income 
ne ighoorhoo- . 1 

How do 7 o\ itta-_K all these problems as <~-f : ic lent 1 . as p_s- 
sible'' 

*l wetL taj k i"g ah i* * i >*: r ^ - » t Cf ♦ - t i 
changing tne attitudes of minorities towards t'e educational 
system, realizing t--e minority parents are products of a se- 
gregated system What they had seen of schools dil not make 
them feel very ^ood about schools And we 4 found that this 
attitude was detrimental in many ways in breaking the poverty 
cycle, 'gettfng jobs, r.ealth, getting peep 1 e % involved in 
community work, just about everything, 

spoke about how t: jse the schools, since the problem 
wasetfuLat Ion , Since they're just sitting there all 
sunme r and ever/ even ing , how could we use them'' What kind 
of program Would we want fcrom # the schools'' So from the-re, 
the cofrtnittee began to work with the schools, and began to 
look at various kinds of curriculum 
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Then, when Jack Davidson (school superintendent) came to a 
meeting, he said, 'Veil, I wouldn't be opposed to a pilot 
community school project." 

That was my first awareness of the term, "community school." 

So we began to v work on getting some funds, and then we saw , 

that movie, ( To Touch a Chlld tft about the Flint Project. 

We all got very excited and sail, "This is what we've been 

looking for'" * j 

And that's more or 'less the way it started, (Manuel Navarro ,* 1978 ) 

From 1971 to 1973, the South Austin Neighborhood Council and the school" 
administration negotiated the plans for Austin's first community school. The 
Council feared becoming "a typical school committee;' which would rubber stamp 
school decisions. The School District, on the other hand, was concerned that 
neighborhood control would usurp the role of the School Board. The resulting 
resolution called for the South Austin Neighborhood Council to serve in an 
advisory capacity regarding problem administration, but gave them decision- 
making authority regarding needs assessment, priorities, program evaluation, 
and neighborhood problem resolution. The oouncil would operate within the 
framework of school board policy. A critical factor in reaching the settle- 
ment was that a seasoned and trusted principal of the neighborhood elementary 
school felt Community Education could work. She supported the concept that 
the school belonged to the people of the community for their use. 

The Center for Community Education at Texas A & M University assisted the 
Council in developing a project proposal that subsequent ly .was funded by the 
Texas Education Agency undpr Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. After the School District received funding approval, the staff 
member from Child and Family Services agreed to serve as the community school V 
first coordinator. Because of a significant salary reduction, the coordinator 
had a tacit understanding that the job was only temporary, until the project 
became an integral part of the School District A task expected to take six 
months was to take six years. 1 

Initial, community and s^aff support for the new program was strong. As 
the* principal described the working relationship with the coordinator, there 
was 

. . .no power struggle or attempt to se,t up a pecking order. 
We cpmplemented each other. As I look back o,n it, I realize 
principals have a real posses^ iveness concerning the schools. 
. . .Sometimes they're hesitant ±o trust their building to 
another person because what it all boils down to is the 
principalis responsible for what happens at that school. So 
• the principal and the*#coord inator have to have « relatibnship 
built on trust. (Edith Mull ins, principal, 1 978) 

A household survey of v the community residents was conducted by AO volun- 
eerb.'and the new coordinator used the information to set up a program that 
included a preschool program, parent education, after-school enrichment for • 
youth, group counseling for pre-delinquent teens, and adult education. In 
January 197j, eightetrt classes began, initiating the Community Education pro- 
gram in Austin. During the first year of operation, all teachers were 
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volunteers or on T loan from an agency. Because of limited funds, the coordi- 
nator and secretary served as teachers, custodians, and administrators. 

Nonetheless, the f ledgl ing» program had a solid organizational foundation. 
From it* inception in 1969 unt'il 1973 , the South Austin Neighborhood^Ctnmcil 
and Us staff had been active in creating a sense of neighborhood, one with 
purposeful cohesion. The Council members had moved from "helping out" the f 
coordinator with lots of advice to assuming responsibility fo* the problem-" 
solving process. Issues addressed by the Council expanded in complexity from 
cleaning a» vacant lot to litigation for street paving \nd 'parks . The energy 
and effectiveness of the Council members attracted agency staff members who 
were often incorporated into membership. Th'e biggest community problem the 
Council overcame, however* was neighborhood apathy roote'd both in fear and in 
feeling that a person's life was externally controlled. 

At first, only neighborhood leaders or the most daring residents would 
attend classes. Most only came to look Classes were as informal as possible. 
Students brought food for the school-wide coffee break where they shared their 
learning experiences. Gradually, the barrier of fear and suspicion toward 
the neighborhood school was cracked; school staff membeBfi established themselves 
and the school as worthy of trust, and even tual ly became a part of the extend- 
ed family networks within the neighborhood. Although brochures were distrib- 
uted, the best conmun icat ioh was bv word of mouth--')Ht^.et. j n families, a~on^ 
friends, children telling their parents. After leaders tested the water and 
encouraged otwrg, 1 , 25 3 people of all ages participated in programs during 
the first year. Once the conmunity got involved, th* major obstacle for the 
staff was convincing adults and kids that they could succeed and they could t 
control their lives by what they did. 

'As the co^.unity school changed from a vision into a r'eality, the concept 
of unified neighborhood decision making and concerted action was gradually in- 
corporated into the neighborhood tradition. Pride in ownership in the school 
was great. The school became tr.e focal point f or neighborhood integration. 
Residents fjrnishe'd the tiny office with curtains, rugs, and used furniture — 
creating a horu / atmosphere, The staff promoted the school as a home to reduce^ 
aiienation. Parents becam* involved in sharing their family traditions; for 
exarple, the assistant coordinator, in the process of recreating Mexican 
traditional danc&s and customs for her own children, established a children s 
Mexican dance troupe Participation in the new communi tv* school proved to be 
many adults' first experience with public education since they had dropped out 
of school years before, or since their children had last gotten into trouble. 

Building the neighborhood ' s trust in Community Education was only half the 
problem. The regular fatfulry also had to change its attitude toward the com- 
munity. Community school c-lasses were bein£ held^in the afternoons and even- 
ings, in classrooms used by the regular staff during the day. The transition 
was not an easy one to make, and there were Jboth immediate problems and immedi- 
ate successes. Mrs Mullins recounted the incremental phasing in of the innova- 
tive program to minimize faculty resistance: 

• One of the hardest things was selling the faculty 0n the . ' 

ideas. An in-service training session wa^ held for the 
faculty, and they were shown the film concerning. Community 
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Education in Flint, Michigan, To Touch a Child * *Vhen 1 , 

they saw the film, they nodded and said, "That atouhds 
good." But when I said, "That's what we are going to * 
, do at Becker ," there were immediate protests* 

We chose to use the rooms of teachers I knew woula be the 
most cooperative, but we couldn't use Just ajfiy rooms — the 
furniture had to be big enough for adults. ,Ahd we needed 
a place that was well-lighted. What we called ,the "new 
wing," a newer part of v the bnilding, was" th% logical place 
to have it. It was* downstairs, rest rooms ( were convenient, 
and there were several big, open-area rooms that had 
actually been built before the era of open classrooms. 

> N 

I had a team of three very good teachers working u in that 
area, and I approached them — I Just left the rest of^he 
faculty out of it for the time. They agreed to share 
their rooms if I would agree to replace any materials that 
were stolen brorwJwed or misplaced. I felt l^ke I 
could do this, so this was where we started our GED classes. 
(Mullens, 1978) 

In April 1974, a significant breakthrough added a vital resource nor the 
many unemployed residents of the community. The South Austin Neighborhood 
Council sought and received an IBM Community Assistance Award of twenty electric 
typewriters and ten transcribers, enabling the coordinator to add an office 
skills component to the Community School program. Later the Council secured 
a full-time instructor through a vocational education grant from the Texas 
•Education Agency. Together these components provided the fledgling grass roots 
effort that gained legitimacy for the community school within the broader 
community. * A 

Furthermore » the impact of tfte Community Education program on the elemen- 
tary school did not go unnoticed. Prior to Community Education, only eight 
parents had been/ active in school affairs. The principal noted: 

r * 
The parents came in greater numbers and were more comfortable 
# ln coming to the school to discuss problems or concerns. The 
children whose parents were attending conmunity school glasses 
♦ were proud and had an increased interest in school. (Mullens, 1978) 

Significantly, two years after Community Education began, school vandalism rates 
had dropoed by 300 I$er cent. 

As a result of the growing support for the Community Education program 
among administrators and the community, the Austin School Board officially 
recognized* the accomplishments of the South Austin Neighborhood Council dhd 
the community school in May 1974 by adopting a resolution supporting the com- 
munity school philosphy. The School Board^ inc luded £wo provisions in the 
resolution that had great importance for the Juture^of the Community Education 
program. First, , they approved the school administration's recommendation to 
expand Community Education to a second school. Second, they mandated the for- 
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mation of a' broad-based citizen's task force to study implementation of. Com- 
munity Education in Austin. 



area, feeling it might "taint" the neighborhood's ^ ^.llS 

middle -class image. 

The Community Education staff, however, felt that the patterns establish- 
ed during the first three years would determine the program's future. The 
early expansion to the suburbs was important in demonstrating the potentially 
broad application of community education within Austin neighborhoods. It was 
necessary to counter the possible stereotyping of the Community Education con- 
cept to a low-income community. As a result, the staff had taken into 
account three major considerations in selecting the second site: 

1. It was important to demonstrate the validity of the program 
in more than one kind of neighborhood. Experiences with 
federal programs had demonstrated that innovations which 

* can't be universalized often die due to lack of adequate % ■ 

support . 

2. Beginning in a newly built .school, Community Education 
could become an integral part of the regular school programs 
and curriculum, altering the concept of Community Education 
as an "add-on curriculum for leftout learners." 

3. The principal, a believer in community involvement, was an 
articulate spokesman for programs which worked well f and his 
opinion was respected among fellow administrators. 

The Cook neighborhood was growing rapidly. Between 1970 and 1976, the 
population increased by 93.2 per cent in this new,' predominantly Anglo, middle- 
to upper-middle-income suburb in Austin. Rapid turnover in population accom- 
panied this growth, as employees of IBM and Texas Instruments } as well as 
military personnel from Bergstrom Air Force Base, transferred in and out of the 
area regularly. As a consequence, the area lacked .the sense of community 
which some residents felt that Community Education could help them achieve. 
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Expanding to the Suburbs: Support or Selling Out ? 




However, the very factors that set the Cook' neighborhood apart from the * 
Becker neighhorhpod also proved to make it receptive to Community Education* 
Because it was a newly developed area, it was cut off from many of the social 
and cultural services available in other parts of the city* The residents' 
rapid mobility had further alienated many families, intensifying' their need 
for b gathering sport for exchange, support, and friendship, - 

Because of the generally high educational level of Cook residents, educa- 
tion was viewed very positively. Adults responded favorably to the Community 
Education concept because they were eager to have 'enr ichmen t opportunities and 
services available both for themselves and for their children. In fact, be- 
cause they lacked the typical Becker resident's relectance to reenter the learn- 
ing process, and because they viewed education as a path to upward mobility, 
rather than the source of failure. and embarrassment, Cook community members came 
out in djoves. In the first year of operation, Cook outdistanced Becker's out- 
standing^ enrol lmen t record. Planning activities, however, progressed more slow- 
ly. With the lack of neighborhood cohes ion , ^area residents found it difficult 
to conceptualize a "community," and to take responsibility for making it a 
reality. v 

m r 

The CoTsnunity Education Task Force: A Community Power 

^ Task Force Formation and Integration m • • 

After classes at Cook began, the Austin 
School Board appointed the Community Education 
Task Force — 28 citizens from a cross-section of 
the major civic, business, and minority organiza- 
tions — to examine the two pilot projects and make 
recommendations about developinga district-wide 
Community Education program The task force was 
to represent each segment of the community, from 
the "establishment" to the "liberal," from senior 
leader to emerging leader. Before appointments * - - 

were made, the project coordinator recommended to 
the Board a slate of nominees based on an analy- 
sis of community power clusters within geogiaphic, ethnic, professional, labor 
and' civic groups, as wall as boards of Jirectors of key agencies. 

She then met with each potential task force member to determine interests, 
motivation, talents and any special condictions influencing his or her partici- 
pation. Most persons interviewed agreed to serve representing a specific com- 
munity group. A mixture of factors persuaded nominees to participate: the pro- 
ject's short-term nature, curiosity about its novel approach, and an ability to 
clearly see how they could contribute to this significant project. 

Experience in neighborhood councils had demonstrated to the project coordi- 
nator that citizens are easily, if unintentionally, intimidated and rendered in- 
effective by articulate professionals with better access to information. It had 
already taken two to three years of training and experience in working together 
to bring about the appropriate citizen/professional balance in the existing 
neighborhood council. Therefore, if the "community" in Community Education 
was to have meaning, citizens needed to assume the primary leadership at 
this point in Lllc development process Later, the task force would be joined 
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by agency executives, serving as consultants, but citizen participants had to 
overcome some barriers before the group could function effectively. 



Because appointed members represented groups of diverse geographic, social, 
economic, and ethnic backgrounds, the first activities were aimed at increasing 
members' awareness of their commonalities and interdependence, and at develop- 
ing confidence in their^capacity to work together. Meeting in informal 'set- 
tings, eating food prepared by members, and discussing motivation and goals for 
working on the task force all helped bring the group closer together. 

Next, the citizens divided into three groups, according to their indivi- 
dual interests, to study: I) needs and goals, 2) administration, and 3) finance. 
Within these committees, members tended to be more similar in background or 
perspective than the task force as a whole. An executive committee strove to 
weave the work of the committees together and to identify conflicts that re- 
quired resolution. Momentum within the group built as Ruth Ruiz, a representa- 
tive of the city-wide Parent-Teacher Association organization, recalled: 



Agency Involvement With The Task Force 

Within the school district and other agencies there existed a fear that 
Community Education would take away resources and develop competing, and per- 
haps nore successful programs. For this reason, while the task force was form- 
ing, the project coordinator determined which agencies and school departments 
had a potential stake in Community Education. School ^department directors and 
chief executive officers of 19 agencies were asked by the' project coordinator 
to participate in the task force planning. Officials agreed that participation 
would not be delegated to a lower-level staff member until after the planning 
phase was- completed , thus assuring more comparable status in decision-making. 
The group of agency directors intentionally was kept large, in order to prevent 
one or two agencies from controlling the group's direction. For some acrrainis- 
trators who had operated primarily within the framework of their own organiza- 
tions, the meetings were uncomfortable, and in retrospect, greater attention 
to group training in cooperative decision making^would have been helpful. 



Two approaches in working with agendies, ftoweVer, proved critical to the 
development of successful working gelations: 1) developing a satisfactory 
definition of Community Education's f unc titons^and 2) establishing a positive 
pattern of conflict resolution. \ 

Community Education's functions were defined by the project coordinator ii 
a manner which emphasized its unique, yet complimentary, nature in regard to 
agency goa'ls, thus removing the program from suspicion as a direct competitor. 
The program, as outlined, would increase use of school facilities by providing 
a staff person t>o supervise decentralized programs provided by agertciee and 
departments. This would enable agencies tg, expand their programs without 



Committees worked hard, but attendance at meetings was not 
a problem. The group was superb' Everybody came — there was 
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additional contraction costs, provided that neighborhoods define the agencies' 
services as priority needs. Neighborhood organizational and planning was also 
initially viewed with some suspicion ("Community Education telling us about 
what we should do"), but'was tolerable, if the benefits from the use of s^iool * 
facilities could.be actualized. The project coordinator negotiated verbal 
agreements insuring that the Community Education program would not provide 
a competitive or duplicated program unless an agertcy wab unable or uninterested , 
In meeting needs identified bv neighborhood residents. The definition of Com- 
munity Education which evolved was complementary and not competitive, thus 
minimizing the need for agency or department power plavs. 

A successful pattern for resolving interagency conflict related to Com- 
munity Education further established confidence in working cooperatively. The 
conflict resolution pattern, either present or acquired during this process, 
can be* described as follows: 

1, All major stake holders (citizens, agencies, and school de- 
partments) were involved in defining and allocating new 
services to be provided by the Community Education program; 

2, The success of each agency was vte^wed to some extent as 
function of the behavior erf the others^ 

f 

3, A consensus was reached £hat more desirable outcomes might 
be achieved through negotiations, among all the major 
agencies and citizens than through individual efforts; , 

U. The scope of the negotiation was a range of outcomes yielding 
gains for all sides. Side issues not mutually productive did 
not receive initial consideration; 

5, Citizens were considered the program "owners" while professionals 
the program f acil itators t and 

6, The project coordinator role was to maximize opportunities 

for equal participation between agencies or between pro- . , 
fessional and citizens through equal access to information 
and individualized assistance with group processes. 

Thus agency directors provided invaluable information in planning strategies 
toward program deve\opment. 

Because of central involvement of other agencies in shnping the direction 
of Community ( Educat ion , duplication of services was avoided and ownership of 
the emerging program was expanded. After one-and-a-half months of weekly orien- 
tation meetings and administrative planning, agency directors agreed to serve 
as consultants and provide needed information to the citizen's task force com- 
mittees, 

Jn working with the task force, the project coo^Binator found agency and 
citizen participants each presenting different challenges which had to be met 
before a product was possible. Within the agency group, some administrators, 
perhaps correctly, viewed working with other agencies strictly as resolving con- 
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' flicts of interest, with each party attempting to maximize its own "share of 
the pie," Gains for one were viewed as losses by the others. At times, anti- 
cipated'loss of resources resulted in the use of manipulative control tactics. 
The project coordinator's task was to help define situations where agency 
directors could simultaneously attain individual objectives or, at least, 

' where the gain 'of one party did not represent a los* to the other. Simply 
stated, the agency administrators learned to thiiTK not as independent, self- 
reliant entities, but as an interdependent, collaborative network with the » 
same goal — promoting a btrtttr community life 

Cooperative working relationships continued to develop at different rates, 
with little or no progress from some agencies and school department heads. 
Each change of key personnel required new relationship development, the success 
of which varied with the administrator's flexibility and ability to use 
^ interdependence %to his agency's advantage. Each tir.e it required Che coordina- 
tor's concrete demonstration of good faith and extensive risk taking. 

Alternative Models Considered by the Community Education Task Force^ , 

The task force examined in detail four models of^CoSnrauni ty Education 
graphically represented on the next page, before reaching its conclusion as 
to the appropriate direction for Austin. 

The Sch o ol Pis t r n t^odel . The tvpical Community Education model, where 
the school district served as the local admin 1 s tr.i tor and operator 0* a Com- 
munity Education program, was examined first. .Prografcis administered by 'sthool 
districts had several apparent* weaknesses. First, In spite of extensive docu- 
mented evidence of th* overriding importance of the hone and community to 
j student's learning, school districts often define education as schooling — a 
process of knowledge dissemination and reception which occurs in a classroom 
between teachers and stfudents, ages 5 to 18 years old Therefore, a program - 
which organized resources for the total educationaf needs of a child, his 
family, and his neighborhood was frequently considered as "add on," only 
tangentially related to the primary purpose of the school district, Second, 
community involvement in school districts traditionally consisted of one-way 
dissemination of information, rather than a mutual sharing in the problem- 
solving process where both the community and the school have distinct but 
equally important and permanent roles to pl.ay. Finally, if a school district 
was the sqle administrator, Community Education projects were more likely to 
choose the easiest administrative path and 'deliver services directly, rather 
than coordinate and maximize the delivery of existing community resources, 

T 

Local Government Model . Next, a city-operated Co'mmunity Education program 
was reviewed. The main advantage of this approach was that cities have a tradi- 
tion of working and concentrating with numerous institutions for citizen parti- 
cipation and joint problem resolution. However, community members on the task 
force expressed concern that they not become too closely tied to city govern- 
ment. This, they felt, would insure an independent voice concerning the needs 
» of the community and possible solution strategies. 
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Citizen Non profit Corporation . TKe third model examined was that of Com- j 
munity Education as a non profit corporation, funded bv multiple institutions 
and overseen by a citizen board. ,The non-profit model offered the potential 
for increased responsiveness to citizen needs as well as a simpler pattern of 
administration. It did not, however, provide a significant possibility for 
influencing either the school district toward a broader definition of education 
or the city toward a more effective delivery of services in response to needs 
expressed by citizens. Furthermore, management bv the school district was 
deemed very important, due to potential resistance of principals and stiffs to 
"outsiders" using the buildings. Finally, it was thought that a non-profit 
corporation might not have the stability and permanence' that other traditional 
institutions could provide^ 

Cit lzen- City- School Pis t net Model . In an effort to combine the best 
-features of the various ™odel^ a fourth approach was carefully considered — a 
Utizen-city-school district ilfdel.^ With this system, the citizens woultf be* re- 
sponsible for determining program goals and assisting in coordinating city, 
school district, and community resources, The City and School District would 
be responsible for management, resource planning, and finance. Since the pro- 
gram could operate effectively under only one set of policies and procedures, 
and Since use of school facilities-was necessary, it was agreed that the School 
District should be the administrative agent * 

The cit izen- ci ty- school district "approach had several advantages* First, 
most of the relevant problems of children, families, and neighborhoods were 
the responsibility of either the Sck*#l District or the City. Therefore, 
resources could be coordinated more easily without further duplication of ser- 
vices. Construction of new city facilities could be reduced by better use of 
school facilities. In 1976, construction cost of a recreation center, neigh- 
borhood center, or neighborhood health center was $1-S8 million, with annual 
operating costs of, about $50,000, In addition, even with no further program 
expansion, utilit'y costs in existing facilities were ballooning by ten per cent 
annually. The task force concluded that since the School District was, in the 
business of education, its expertise and resources could provide educational 
leadership for Community Education. The City was, on the other hand, in the 
"community" business and could focus its energies toward physicaKimprovemen t s 
and enhancing the "quality of life." Therefore, a Citizen-City-School District 
model was the alternative preferred by the task force 

While recognizing the logic and merit of the < i t ; zen- 1 i t y- schoo 1 district 
approach; the task force also was aware that it is sometimes difficult for *■ 
large institutions to work jointly, and even more difficult for institutions 
to remain responsive to -citizen needs, Since citizens, as taxpayers to' both 
the city and school district, stood to gain maximum benefit from tbis approach, 
It was determined that citizens should continue to have an important central 
role in this relationship. Thus, the task force spelled out in detail a con- 
tinuing role for citizens as policy advisors, community advocates, and monitors 
of community goal accomplishment , , both at the neighborhood level and at tne ^- 
district level. 

Involvement of the county government also was considered at this point 
The ' i>n#tfensus , however, wis that tne management complexity of three Large 
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bureaucracies and three sets of elected officials might overwhelm the new Com- 
munity Education pxoject The county could be asked to participate at a later 
point/^ 



Steps In The Task Force Process 

Initially, the task force met as a wbole to detemine the need for Com- 
munity Education in Austin. Information from a variety of sources formed 
the group's working data base — the Aust in "Xomorrow Goalfr , informal attitudinal 
surveys of 'coraraurti ty groups represented on the task force, needs identified by 
agencies, and City and School District demographic data. Thus » committees 
began work with a common perception of the needs 

The actual steps followed by the task force may be useful Co Community Edu 
cation practitioners working with various citizen groups Thev are as r ollovs* 

1. Mandate and deadl ine--The buptrmt epdent wrotfc? tach tasV 'ot^l 
member a letter stating the group's purpose and expressing his 
appreciation for their service. At the first task force meet- 
ing, he reiterated his change, outlined the task at hand, and 

* requested reports within a three-month t ime 1 irai 

2. Maximum exchange of information — Task force discussion topics 
included perceived needs and benefits, how resources could be 
maximized for each agency or group, resistance points existing 
within and between agencies, how agencies and groups could be 
more effectively evaluated by their reference groups, and 

* similar matters. When disagreements arose, the task was to 
state essential needs, giving the appropriate supportive in- 
formation, then list and explore solutions, rather than counter- 
ing with excuses or limitations. Maintaining the group's 
focus on problem statements rather than "solutions" was dif- 
ficult but essential tp generating alternatives 



3 Development of an idealized design — Each task f'»r< e ^tibtr 
translated problems into statements of ideal^ condi t ions , ex- 
tended concepts of feasibility, and finally achieved an unoer- 
standing of tke perspective of other group memhers ^his 
made it possible to reach a consensus later An important 
product emerged from this process, neither City nor school 
District staff would have considered a joint Community Edu- 
cation Program feasible. However, as 'broader perspective ' 
was bought into focus by the task force, this design clearly 
provided the greatest number of solutions to problems. Ry 
focusing on loftg-terro objectives, the idealized design approach 
used by the task force generated the required consensus to 
mobilize a collective effort for Community Education in Austin. 

4 . Search for al ternaffte solut ions — Each commit tee reviewed 
other community models along with Austin's patterns and 
traditionrfor meeting community needs At this stage* the 
^liidity of constraints waq carefully scrutinized. 
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5. Selection of the preferred alternative— The final balance 

of payoffs desired by stakeholders (the Qity, School District, 
agencies, and citizens) in the plan was as equally distributed 
as possible, not ooty to gain inmediate' acceptance but also to 
maintain long term motivation for project continuance. , Even 
after extensive information exchange, it was^ found that the 
predictability of behavior on the part of all parties was 
still not a certainty. Therefore, in order for the necessary 
conufitttents to be made, the citizens, school district and 
city had at Borne point to take a H step of faith 1 ' in the form 
of written agreement. ' 

Keeping problems solved — The task force realized that a 
viable Community Education project would require continued 
efforts to ^jolve problems, since changing conditions (school 
» board or city council elections, changes in key administrative * 

pemsonnel or cjtizen leadership) tend to unsolve problems 
vAh previously have been solved. Therefore, an ongoing 
Syfiem would be essential in order to: 1) monitor results, 
2) comp.a're formulated expectations with actual performance, 
and 3) continue information flow for resolution of differences. 
Additionally, adequate records of solutions, contracts, and 
documents would be necessary. To encompass these function, 
' the task force recommended a Citizens Consortium to continue 
and expand the efforts of. the task force. 

In recommending the Consortium, the task force considered communication 
an (T-in format Ion flow between the funding entities. In order to insure direct 
cotnnunication with policy makers, a School* Board member and a City Councilman 
wer« recommended as Consort ium members . Vertical communication patterns 
between the neighborhoods and the city-wide consortium were carefully detailed. 
Cofeunication between institutional staff, however, was assumed and therefore 
not structured. In addition, procedures were not clearly outlined for defining 
new problems related to the functions of the City and School District which 
would be addressed by the Community Education structures. Later, these two 
^deficits resulted in problems of information flow which had to be remedied. 

' Thus, the task force's internal operating procedures and processes of 
analysis not only generated specific recommendations , but also established Com- 
munity Education's future -pat tern for problem resolution. 



Task Force Recommendations to City Council and School Board 

The task force finance committee, largely composed of businessmen, strong- 
ly recommendedf a joint financing arrangement between the city and the school 
district to: 1) maximize the potential for Community Education as a comprehen- 
sive city-wide delivery system, 2) save taxpayers' money, and 3) provide better 
use of public facilities. The entire task force concurred and a delegation 
from the task torce met with the Mayor to discuss the recommendation. He was 
most encouraging, but indicated that the task force would need to, make its 




dations simultaneously to both the City Council and School Board or the 
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program would be viewed as belonging merely to the School District. As indi- 
cated earlier, the A.I.S.D. Board of Trustees and the* Austin City Council ha<j 
met together only once since April 1955. Typically, formal communication « 
between thg, two Institutions consisted of several top administrators from 
each entity meeting only as occasion required^ 

The Mayor telephoned the School Board President to discuss the- need for 
a Jd%n£ meeting to hear the task force recommendation. Since both individuals 
were, by then, strong advocates of Community Education "they secured City 
Council, School Board, and administration agreement for the joint meeting.' On 
June 13, the School Board «f»d City Council met at City Hall to hear the task 
force report. Forty-f^e minutes before the session began, the meeting room 
overflowed with'task force members, representatives of civic organizations, and 
citizens who'wanted Community Education in their neighborhoods. Several curious 
and perhaps somewhat skeptical city and school staff members also attended. 
The Haydr, overruling city staff objections, moved the meeting to a 350-person 
chamber which filled immediately. The following summarizes the recommendations 
of the task force: ~ ^ 

Finance , The task force chairperson, who was the district manager of IBM,!* 
stated these reasons for recommending joint funding: 

' »» 

IC is the sincere belief of the Community Education Task 
Force that (this). . .is truly a "community" project 
whose success depends upon cooperation and collaboration 
between the Austin Independent School District, and Austin 
City Council, interested private and public agencies, and 
institutions. It is only through cooperative efforts aryi 
continuing dialogues that duplications of programs and 
^ services by the various helping and service agencies in . 
^e Austin area will^be -reduced through the expanded use 
of existing facilities such as elementary schools. . . 
Jn this manner, the needs of all people the community 
Fill be much better served. 

It is recommended tbat all of the. . .basic costs be 
•funded through local tax sources in order to avoid' being 
subject to the current uncertainties of federal funding. 
The Community Education Task Force therefore recommends , 
that the. . .local costs underwriting the proposed 1975- 
76. . .program be equally divided between the Austin t 
Independent School District and the City of Austin. 
(Austin Community Education, 1975 Task Force Report, 
p. 25.) 

■4 

The School District would provide funding for the central administration, 
but the City and School District would equally divide the cost of each indivi- 
dual school operation, including utilities and maintenance. Such program costs 
as teacher salaries and supplies would' be supported through tuition, grants, 
and by agencies and 'departments that wished to 'decentralize services, 



Goals . One ta.sk, force member described 'the process of establishing goals: 
I 

A lot *oi reBEfrr^h, a lot Qf knocking on doors to try to get 
people to tell us^% . .the direction they A/anted Comminity 
Education to take, occurred before this report" was published. 
^ And even though it is a realistic reflection of, what the com- 
munities wanted, I thought that some members of the school 
boand and the school district administration did not think 
* . . .that this (the documented-need statement) was a true 
picture . . . . It was difficult to get an accurate reading 
of who supported CoiDnunity Education and who did not within 
the power circles. (Ruiz, 1978) 



After the long, arduous data gathering process\the six goals recommended 
for the Community Education program were: ^"*»*^/ * 



1. To provide a means whereby the educational, vocational 
avocational, recreational, social, cultural, and service 
needs of neighborhood families and residents of all ages 
may be met on a year-round basis. (The Austin Tomorrow 
Goals had* stated, "Greater use of facilities such ^ 
as public schools should be made to deliver services, and 
programs to the neighborhoods." (Austin Tomorrow, Goals, 
City of Austin, r^75, p. 17), and . 

2. To provide a focal point and facility for neighborhood 
people to come together on a voluntary basis to address 
themselves to meeting unmet community-defined needs 
through a sharing of one another's talents, skills, and v 
resources, through leadership development and community » 
problem solving. (The goals report reflected the community 
sentiment: "the emergence of neighborhood organizations \ 
in response to zoning encroachments and*- other attacks on \ 
neighborhood integrity has been giving neighborhoods en- \ 
nanced political power. This self-representation attempts | 
to correct a long-standing imbalance of power and should 

be promoted by city government. ( Austin Tomorrow Goals , 
City of Austin, 1975, p. 69). 



Administration . The task force recommended that the School District fund 
^central a-dministration costs, including salaries of a project coordinator, an 
'assistant, a research assistant, and a bookkeeper. The task force was explicit 
that the administration of the program would be based on expressed neighborhood 
needs. Specifically, the task force expressed the need for a decentralized 
decision-making structure which would include residents. The report reads: 

. . . the most effective and meaningful way to coordinate 
Community Education programs at the local neighborhood » 
-level is through the creation of an advisory neighborhood 
Community Education Council . . . which should have a major t 
part in assessing the educational needs of the community, 
in establishing priorities at the local level, and in 
offering advice with regard»to resources and needs of both 
the schools and the community. (Austin Community Education, 
1975, Task Force Report, p. 30) 
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A, balance was again struck between the authority of the conbunity and 
Vt school. The neighborhood councils were to be advisory to the coordinator, 
but would have^ specif i'c and significant responsibilities. To maintain the 
balance, (the tonsortium) would provide " . . the most effective and efficient 
way for citizens U> be involved in providing input to the administration of 
the Community Education program at the district-wide level." Each center was 
, to Se staffed by a' full-time professional coordinator, a part-time paraprofes- 
-.lonal assistant, a secretary, and a part-time janitor. 



The School District Weigrs Alternatives 



"or fe School District administra- 
tion, entering a joi^.t agreement with the 
C*l» for 4 de 1 iver ing a major program re- 
c^ired careful consideration. Since ' 
Community Education program began as 
a School District operation, the first 
important decision to make as whether 
or not the progtartr should be core a 
regular part of the School District's 
operation. If so, t"»e superintendent 
rad to support the idea of incorpor- 
ating the Community Eeucation prograr ' 
into the School District's local operation oudget, rather 'than 
temally 9iven tre extensive benefits der i ,>ed_ f ro:s ^omr-unity 
fei^mct decided .aff irmative: 




iunding it ev- 
idjcatio^, the 



The next step was to cons: 
-i tage^ t( 



Jnsider witr tre Cit. tne Vcssir i *i 1 1 of nnt 
_ fc to be clerfved f to- s*cr a set-up If the School 

Mstnct and tne City ;ointiv operated the Comrunity education prsgrar, dupli- 
cation erf services co-Id be -ini-ized, resulting ir cost savings anc~~better 
program efficiency But would t^.e City continue to support the prograr, in the 
long run 1 Would it trust tne Scr.ocl district to ad-mister Uie progra-' Ac- 
cording to the Superintendent, otwious issues tc be considered were the 
a^ree-tnt o- f.» — 'nistriti'- t-» r^srr, o^r tv t 1 

if both tne --it; and the. school district, and a dctetr-ira t ion of tgw 



funding 



r.e 



funding- le .'fcl decisions 



'/vera 11 ;:rogra- efficiency a-d - 
e~er 6 ed as the deciding factors 
a joint agreement *hil* f* % r 
positions, tne offices * 1 1 ' l ' 
tht new proposal^ 



be "Vi J C each >j?ar 
st e f f e c t i v er u ss for t r. t citizens of Austin 
or t-e Sct.ool District and Cit, to enter injK" 
orl district administration considered their 
v HaW iko Wrf^cc^omg with questions about. 
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The City Conaii 


ers Pros and Cons of City-School District Partnership 


In recalling tt 


e concerns of the* f I >^ 




City regarding its participation, the 
City Manage r^ recollected: 

/ ^ It is ultimately to the tax- 

payers' benefit for cities 
and school districts to work 
cooperatively. However, this 
drawback may seem small now, 
but a serious consideration 
at the .time '(1976) was staff 
time .required . Our staff was already working overtime 
on existing concerns — why add another one? Would Com- 
munity Education mean the delation of city staff and 
resources which would be transferred to Community Edu- 
cation with no hope of refunding those positions? Was 
the School District trying to get us to pay for educstion 
which was not our responsibility? Initially, t did not 
know if the bottom line advantage* to the city would 
outweigh the costs. £t the staff level, there was a 
fear of loss^of control. Would it be s truly cooperative 
venture, or would the School Pistrict run it and take 
the credit? On a political level, one factor in our 
city which made a joint program possible was the lack of 
political patronage system in the hiring of employees, 
(Dan Davidson, 1980) 

^ According to the Mayor at that time, v 'It took lots of persuading, in- 
cluding some strong arm-twisting to get what we needed but I had the votes." 
(Friedman, 1979) 



Program Expansion: The Site Selection Process 

The task force developed criteria for, selecting cotununity school sites. 
Interested school communities should make formal application to document 

* 

• - conmunity needs 

- school staff and faculty 

- establishment of a steering committee representing 

major interests in the neighborhood * 

- need for and willingness to coordinate services ^ v 

- community support 0 

- resource commitment 

Thirty, or approximately one-third of the district's school commlnities 
applied for Conmunity Education program designation. In ^he process of docu- 
menting needs, ad hoc steering committees of school officials and citizens 
surveyed over 2,500 citizens in the 30 neighborhoods. As a direct result of 
the work of neighborhood steering committees in developing the community school 
app ications, many neighborhoods moved from being collections of unrelated indi- 
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vidua Is to becoming defined neighborhoods with names, boundaries, and commonly 
defined purposes, ✓ 



This proposal, the community school application, is a land- 
mark, fo* this area In that it represents the first time the 
people of Far South Austin have shoyn so much togetherness, 
, enthusiasm, and willingness to become involved in a common 
cause. (Burks, 1975, Far South Community School Application) 

As the Interest in neighborhood life began to surge throughout Austin, 
between 1974 and 1976, the number Of neighborhood associations increased by 
350 per cent. The Community Education movement both reflected and accelerated 
that trend. 

The City Council and School Board Act 

After further City Council and School Board discussions, both governmental 
bodies unanimously adopted the task force report and individually passed) a 
resolution of joint planning and performance of functions in accord with \ the 
Texas winter- local Cooperation Act Article. 4413 (32c) V.A.S.C. Included i\i the X 
resolution was authorization to fund five additional community school centers. 

' »• 

The Consortium: A Permanent Community Education Task Force 

The important role of the task force was ^ 
transferred to the Consortium, a permanent citizen 
organization with membeA appointed by the City» 
Council and School Board. Organizations were 
selected according to their membership rather than 
a participating individual, to insure that mem- 
bers of the Consortium made decisions reflecting, 
the broader views of the community. 

The City Manager summed up the importance 
of the Consortium to the Community Education 
program's operation: 

The Consortium is the most successful essential part of 
Community Education. It ,is people from all walks of life 
coming together to discuss programs and their aspirations 
for the community. They involve bot^City and School 
District *taff in a healthy exercis^of working together. 
The leadership of the body' indirectlv led to dissolving 
communication barriers between the City and School Dis- 
trict. The contributions of the Consortium, In factj 
alone make our (the City's) contribution to Community 
Education worth it'. (Dan Davidson, January 193fl> 

' S 

The Superintendent echoed the City Manager's statement of the Consortium's 
important role; y 
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The Consortia plays • critical role in the development of 
operating policy, long-range planning, selection of sites 
(for Community Education centers) and In specification of 
the specifics of axhrlsory council psrticipation. (Jack 
Davidson, January 1980) 

The consortium included representatives of major civic and business lead- 
ership groups (identified and sppointed by the City Councij. and School Board) f 
a School Board member, s city council member, s representative of each local 
advisory council, and one representative of the neighborhood associations. 
The consortium's duties vere to include: 

1. Advising the City Council, School Board, and other funding 
bodies on policy, 

2. Advialng the City Manager and the school superintendent on 
administrative matters, 

3. Coordinating local community efforts, balancing and 
coalescing neighborhood interests, 

4. Mediating between communities and administrators, or 
between the City and School District , 

5. ^Monitoring progress and problems, and 

6. Reporting, to the City Council and the School Board. 

The Consortium was and is the driving force to bring together interests 
of the city, school district andi local advisory councils. Informally, members 
meet with policy makers, canvas opinions, snalyze or anticipate concerns And 
support, poll outside forces 1 
bring together the autonomous institutions and groups. 

In 3pite of- the Importance of its purpose and activities, success of the 
Consortium varies somewhat, depending on members* skill in identifying common 
ground for action. At times the strong potential power of the group is 
difficult to actualize because o^f the extreme diversity- of membership snd be- 
cause representatives of neighborhood councils have varying sbilities ,to use 
the city-wide problem resolution structure. Active* par ticipation and vil ling- 
ness on the part of the mayor and a member of the School Board to accept input 
fro© or negotiate with Consortium members has helped unify the group. Often, 
the pro^Sct coordinator must play an active role in establishing commonality 
between members and stimulating convergence on "live" goals which generate 
excitement and which the group can accomplish. The health of the Consortium 
depends on members" ability to retain or gain strong lesdership and continuity 
of their interest. The Consort!^'* vitality is also a function of its ability 
to define and resolve significant issues. 




Summary 

• # 

* * 

The Community Education program, conceived by a grass roots organization 
in a barrio, expanded effectively to the suburbs. Then, a highly influential 
task force, using z\ successful working and negotiating pattern, developed a 
new model, which propelled the fledgling program into a large-scale city-wide 
.operation guided by a city-citizen-school district Consortium, The next 
possible question may be, "What is the bottom line-tesult of these extensive 
efforts?" 
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SECTION III 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM ANt)< COUNCILS : A DESCRIPTION 



As a result of the combined resources of the city and school district, 
there was a dramatic increase in 1975 in the number of people able to parti- 
cipate in neighborhood learning experiences". (See table on p. 5£>) 

Program: Growth^ Type and Integration with City and School District 

Neighborhood councils working with the community school: staff developed a 
kaleidiescope of programs, focusing the unique resources of 'each neighborhood on * 
the local needs. Each community school developed an individual style and image 
in its neighborhood. Earh program reflected the life problems which community 
members were experiencing, including job training, child care, meaningful use 
of leisure ti»e, support groups, truancy, prevention programs, transportation 
planning or crime prevention. (Appendix G, p.8i contains details of courses 
and activities of a typical year.) 
r 

^tn 1980 services were offered on a full-time basis at two junior highs 
and seven elementary schools, and on a half-time basis at five elementary 
schools. By extending its hours of service, each public school designated as 
a, community school became a neighborhood community center. Other satellite 
facilities which were used as needed included neighborhood recreation centers, 
churches, public housing facilities, businesses and private homes. 

Each community school is staffed with a professional community educator, 
a paraprof essional (usually a neighborhood resident) and a secretary. It 
opiates from two in the afternoon to ten at night. Programs are provided by 
55 community agencies. The Community Education program is a direct program 
provider only when it would greatly reduce cost to participants or when comr 
munity agencies are temporarily unable to meet the need. In addition,, city 
departments use community schools for such decentralized services as police 
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community relations programs, preventative health clinics, recreation programs, 
and neighborhood input into city planning. Community Education program and 
city recreation staff meet regularly to structure Activities for each session. 

Integration : Community Education/K-12 

Integration of and mutual reinforcement between the traditional K-12 re- 
quired instructional program and Community Education program services is a 
major goal of the Austin program. The 13 Community Education program sites 
were selected, in part, on the basis of each school's documented need for 
services in support of its instructional objectives. This need has *een par- 
tially satisfied through remedial and enrichment progrffris In the arts, 
languages, math and science as well as pre school preparatory progrars. After- 
school and summer programs, which are not required or funded through Title I, 
are operated by the community school. 

Regularly scheduled meetings between community school principals and 
campus coordinators occur for the purpose of increasing the integration of the 
two community school program components. The principal and a faculty represen- 
tative also serve as members of the Community School Advisory Council. 
Quarterly in-service training workshops for community school principals and 
campus coordinators are held where the Ivo fft together to discuss the Cur 1 - 
munity Education progran and its impact on both the regular instructional nro- 
gra™ and the community as a whole. 

In an effort to achieve further integration within the school district, 
the Community Education administrative structure was recently notified from a 
separate structure parallel to the K-12 required program to one which fits 
into the regular school accountabil it / structure. Under tnis structure 
the campus coordinator is evaluated by the principal and project coordinator. 
Currently appropriate communication channels between the two divisions are in 
place. (Please refer to the chart on the following page.) 

At the local campus level where strong principal leadership is present and 
supportive, significant integration of required and optional programs takes 
place. However, the desired level of integration has not been realized, a 
level where Communi ty "Educat ion implies a district-wide commitment to community 
inyolvement in education, rather than to traditional K-12 schooling alone. 
Evidence is still lacking, both within the School District and between the 
School District and City, of joint decision making for community benefit. 

Interestingly, the problem is somewhat more intense at the dity-wide 
level, and more often manageable at the local neighborhood level. Several 
factors may account for the reduced conflict on the local level: 1) more 
similar information sources, 2) the same constituency, and 33 mutual dependency 
on scarce resources. Factors that may account faff increased conflict at the 
city level include: 1> assumed predictability of environment, 2) standardi- 
zation of program and processes, 3) more and different information sources, and 
4) lack of clear constituency to provide ongoing evaluation of effectiveness. 
At the city-wide level, these differences often are resolved through power 
strategy, while at the local level conflicts can often be resolved by developing 
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AUSTIN COMMUNITY EDUCATION * 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
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joint decision-making structures and by * increasing dissemination of information. 



Procesy The Neighborhood Council # 

As described earlier, a local neighborhood council gave b^.rth to the Com- 
munity Education., concept in Austin, and the local advisory council has remained 
the cornerstone of the community schools. While programs are available to any 
city resident, the activities are designed to meet specific n#eds of one 
neighborhood (usually an elementary school* area, or roughly 10 , 000 people) , 
The council is jiapjjesen t a t ive of that geographic community. While the council's 
role is advisory in rteture, its input- to the campus coordinator and principal 
is given considerable\weight in decision making. The local council is the 
-interface between the community and the school, and its success'Ts directly 
proportional to the quality of the two-way communication it is able to maintain 
and the degree to which its input is utilized in decision making. 

While the' speci f ics of council functions have changed in time, council 
bylaws generally have outlined these areas of responsibility: * 

/l. Communication among the coj^riunTr.y , the school, and community 
resources * 

a. W?khin the neighborhood — via block clubs, newsletters, 
, ©lock captains, telephone trees 

b. . Within the school — teachers, students, administrators 

(via representation on the council from) 

,c. With the community agencies- — vi^* ex-of f icio staff mem- • y 

hers on the council 

dr. With the school administration — via representation on«, 
the council 



With the school board, city council- — via repres 
on the council and the consortium . 



2. School -Community Problem Solving 

O " 

a. Needs assessment / 

b. Prioritizing needs 

c. Problem analysis 

d. Resource analysis 

e. " Capacity analysis (Does the group rfeve rke time, 

interest, authority, and resources to impact' the 
problems? Are long- and short-term goals of the ■ 
group balanced?) l» . ' 

f. Development oT a pllfiof action (Community Edu- 
cation program and activities, referral, organi- 
zation, etc) 

g . Evaluat ion 
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3. Development and Coordination of Resources f orVgi'ograms for Adults 
and Youth 



a. Educational 

b. Recreational 

c. Cultural 

d. Social 



4. Training in Leadership 

a. ^Leadership and group* skill -training for council membership 

b. Leadership training for community members 

5. Membership (15»-20 members) . 

a. Representative of neighborhood demography and 

geography (leaders identified in the survey process) * t4 
- b. Representatives of community resources 
' . c. Representatives of existing groups, within the 4 
neighborhood 

d. School principal (ex-off icio member) 

e. Coordinator (ex-of ficio jpember) . 

f. Staggered rotation procedures an^member removal 
procedures. 



While the council must have the flexibility to respond to crisis issues 
# withfn the community, it must also have the stability to provide input to and 
monitor the ongoing Community Education programs. Its continuing purpose must 
be x the jnaintenance and improvement of the Community Education program in co- 
operation with the program's staff members. 

The council is like a tree with multiple lateral roots. Only a small 
nucleus of community members are involved in on-going planning. Yet talents 
of a large number of nonmember community residents are tapped for short-term 
task groups addressing various needs. For example, one active council formed 
task groups on cultural arts, youth, community cohesiveness , and senior 
citizens. Within- six months> approximately 16 council members involved 55 
citizens in planning a variety of activities, including a summer youth employ- 
ment program for developing gardens for neighborhood seniors, a community^ 
youth theater group, and a community fair emphasizing the coir^ijoity ' s rich 
neighborhood heritage and providing a forum for the sale of neighborhood art. 
These activities ultimately involved more than 3,500 neighborhood residents. 

* > 

Advisory councils have significantly strengthened their capacity for 
neighborhood development and problem solving through the Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation's Stimulating the Neighborhood Action Process (SNAP) program. 
Despite some Inevitable conflict, the local councils and Community Education 
programs have made important contributions toward giving citizens more control 
over both their personal futures and that of their community. 
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SECTION IV 



"All great changes are Irksome to the human mind , especially those which 
are attended with great dangers and uncertain effects,"— John Adams, 1776 ^ 



" for City Government 

While not «a "great danger," Community Education did pose changes for the 
city, changes with "uncertain effects," which would temporarily unbalance the 
intricate equilibrium between city departments, the community, and school. As 
with any new kid on the block, Community Education got its lumps, some probably 
deserved. These reduced the naivete of many in regard to simplistic solutions 
and the harmony of relationships- in "cooperative" ventures. Several issues 
listed below were not insurmountable , but required substantial planning, com- 
munication, and understanding on the part of all involved. 



Citizen Involvement 

Community Education's administrative style of decentralized, citizen in- 
volvement was somewhat distruptive to the functional organization of each 1 
bureaucracy and consequently impeded the development of some professional re- 
lationships during their intial development. While strong citizen involve- 
ment had' begun for the city with the incorporation of an 0E0 Poverty Program 
into ciry" government during the early WO ' a , the practice of citizen involve- 
ment had traditionally followed federally mandated guidelines and was targeted 
to low-income communities. Community Education's school'based city-wide 
structure, with neighborhood-based citizen planning, may have seemed an enigma. 
Initially, some city staff members viewed citizen involvement as a constituency- 
building gimmick ^hich undercut their role -as professionals. The greater the 
sense of "professionalism" within a department, the more counter-productive 
citizen involvement seemed. Generally, professional traininc and/or experience 
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fh working with citizens was minimal. Also, because citizen communication 
did not always follow bureaucratic channels, citizens involvement sometimes 
was viewed as "an uncontrolled variable" which needed to be minimized. To 
their c^*dit", however, many city departments and administrators, especially 
withift PARD, actively engaged themselves in the citizen-involvement process of 
this tvpe of planning in: 1) more 'precise targeting of their services to 
client's needs, thereby increasing program participation and support; 2) 
pooling -of many agency resources when there were only limited services tojneet 
the needs; 3) better abilify to anticipate changes in client groups and policv 
makers, and f -*) providing a forum for floating tra ifba lloons regarding possible 
new departmental directions', or obtaining feedback for improving service de- 
livery. Adyi-^ry councils provided agencies with a common information s*our$e 
concerning real and immediate needs, and this relationship resulted in an ap- 
preciative audience where cooperative efforts could meet identified needs. 
This further enabled respective agency staffs to work in terdependen t ly , thus 
demonstrating to upper-level management tha^t joint actions could improve pro- 
gram and/or service effectiveness. 

Decentralized Administration 

At the same time, tl^fctouimunity Education staff used a decentralized 
jfc — tfrr isii>Ti-makirt% parrem t^Fmovt program decisions;- program planning, was con- 
ducted on the campus level in response to neighborhood-determined needs, with 
centralized planning of programs occurring only when two or more campuses ex- 
pressed similar needs. Thus many decisions which were typically the domain 
of top administrators were now being made by mid-level professionals and resi- 
dents. For mpst city staf,f, decentralization, while not as efficient in long- 
range city-Wide planning or as eaaily administered, often reduced the complexity 
of cooperative efforts since common information sources made problem resolution 
feasible. * 



Expansion of Demand for Services \ 

Another concern^re&arding de^dfntralization and citizen needs assessment • 
was that expectations for •service'* would expand deman<i#3e'yond an agency*^ 
ability to delly^ej^ Indeed, that was a^problem in the beginning. For^-'examp 1 e , 
c^ f ice *skil Is , the rt^pber one need expressed at Becker, attracted 2(T people 
for typing the first iyght of classes, to a school without typewriters. Each • 
person was interv [ftnrtfO -and referred to an appropriate preparatory or office 
£kill» program. The Neighborhood Council began work immediately and within' 
one £eaiv Secured 20 electric^ typevri t ers . Generally, because a forum for 
dialtf^jje existed, more citizens were understanding of agency inability to 
immediately Ifceet needs and appreciative of any interest shown them. Sometimes 
cit izehs^vjen contributed the use of personal equipment or material resources 
to make 'programs possible, * 
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Terri^oria-j Isbu%b 

TJie pot en of a 1 des t rue t iveness of territorial problems related to the new 
Community Education progMm «as anticipated early and minimized by the develop- 
ment of %l efrj|f cut role^JIrAs described "J(rl ier , Community Education's initial 
pos it ion fp^pjrelec ting functions not currently being performed enabled it to 
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escape the full brunt of territorial warfare. Since most city departments had 
an educational function, Community Fducati-on provided assistance to city,, depart- 
ments, upon request, by helping them relate various technical information to 
unique learner needs, audiences, and classroom space. In this manner, Community 
Education assisted city departments in formalizing their educational function. 

Citizen involvement in Community Education further reduced bureaucratic 
territorial problems*! Both elected officials and citizens had a low tolerance 
for territorial disputes between agencies, As the mayor described the process, 
"We had to do a lot of head knocking in the beginning. " (?riedman, 1978). In 
addition, some crises may have been unintentionally averted because the Scho^L^ 
District, as a direx^program competitor, may have appeared formidable because 
of its ready access to both citizens and resources. 

The concept of cooperative relationships, however, was not uniformly 
adopted. For some city staff members, the notion of cooperation may have run 
counter to their direction or administrative style. For example, in an early 
.meeting held to develop cooperative activities and resolve differences, there 
was a move to charge the cost of all city services offered through Community 
Education facilities against the city portion^qf the Community Education 
budget rather than that of the^department delivering the service. This would 
have resulted in a significant increase in the size of Community Education's 
budget This conflict escalated to a point where city staff urged elimina- 
tion of the Community Education program, but the City Council continued its 
strong support 'and t)i€ program'vas subsequently funded. 



The most effective Community Educatioa strategy for resolving repeated 
territorial conflicts proved to be fostering positive relations rather than 
investing energy in resistive ones. In this case,- Community Education concen- 
trated on working with the Parks and Recreation Department. Top leadership 
from PARD had been .instrumental in assisting the program from its inception 
at Becker by serving on the Neighborhood Council, When funds were not available, 
PARD leadership loaned staff or equipment to assist the emerging program. Later 
CETA staff provided through PARD were assigned to the community schools to 
provide recreational programming. Through the involvement of approximately 60 
staff members, Community Education and PARD forged a working document Involving 
all staff responsibilities for implementation of cooperative projects. The 
result was a six-page, single-spaced document detailing timing and purpose of 
coordination St each organizational level, lines of responsibility for. conflict 
resolution, equipment purchase and maintenance, publicity, record 'keeping , and 
accounting. At first, rhe idea of 60 people developing an administrative docu- 
ment appeared to be a flTghtmare, but the process proved to be very important to 
the final product 

As a result, information about potential problems was exchanged, an 
appreciation of differences in perspective was developed, and^a consensus was 
achieved. A color-coded annual joint, calendar of program sessions, planning 
cycles, and deadlines for joint publicity reduced the complexity of working 
together. These documents provided a Written structure for dealing with the 
many daily operational issues that had developed during the past four years. 
The record keeping procedures designed to give participant credit to the appro- 
priate agency, however, were complex and later had to be modified. Later this 
working document with PARD was modified to apply to all city departments.. (See 
Appendix C ) 
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Because the openness arid extent of communication often violated the 
bureaucratic principle of withholding strategic information, the, staff at times 
expressed concern that forced within either the City or School District would 
separate the delicatly woven web of relationships. This, they feared, would 
place the two organizations into competitive positions in. whicJP each would be 
highly vulnerable to the other. Yet, key attitudlnal charac terist ic* in both 
enabled the relationship to survive the inevitable misunderstandings, errors 
of Judgement, and fragmenting external forces. As with all lasting relation- 
ships, 'this one was founded' in friendship and extended trust — trust df the 
other's primary concern for working together to more effectively serve the 
comraunitv, and trust in the other's commitment to effective delivery. 

Por the 5chool District 

Within the School District, as with the City, a necessary adjustment period 
occurred before Community Education coul,d become an integral "function. 

L 

Decentralization and Citizen Involvement 

For the school district, decentralization was not an issue, since many 
school district decisions are left to the discretion of tffe building principal. 
At the policy level, Community Education was backed by a strong, snppojtive 
school board president who clearly saw the benefits of Community Education; at 
the administrative level, Community Education was supported b\ the superintendent! 
who was fa/ii liar with the positive aspects of the Flint, Michigan model. The 
Superintendent felt that citizen groups were already involved and influencing 
district policy, and that those working with Community Education were likely 
to be better informed and generally more supportive. Also familiar with citizen 
movements in other parts of the country to "take oyer the school," the super- 
intendent was concerned that the citizens viewed themselves as "advisories" 
and concerned themselves primarily with the programmatic aspects of the com- 
munity schools. This was the prime importance since Commjnity Education was the 
only large scale citizen involvement program in the schools which dealt with 
community and school relations. 

In general, school officials, like city administrators, lacked the educa- 
tion or experience to work directly with citizens. A key issue, then, was the 
selection of ^otomunity scttool sites where principals would be supportive of 
citizen involvement. Several characteristics were identified as important: 
1) the desired *role of an educational leader ra&her than a scfftol building 
supervisor; 2) concern for the whole child, including his family and his neigh- 
borhood, rather than concern for the child's acquisition of cognitive skills, 
and 3) professional security. If these characteristics were present, the 
principal would be likely to adopt the philosophy and prsetir^s given through Com- 
munity Education training. Considering its significance and potential for 
improving school-coianunity relations and solving problems, the Community Educa- 
tion program should have developed a mechanism for structured dialogue among 
School Board members, top administrators And Cormminity Education advisory coun- 
cils 
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Coordlnat ion 
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. Coordination within the school district required constant attention. With 
in the district, the position of deputy superintendent, bridged the gap between 
the various departments, an when this position became vacant, coordination 
only seemed possible on the campus level. These coordination problems were 
minimized by increasing the role of the principalis to include evaluating co- 
ordinators and developing detailed written procedures for the campuses. In 
retrospect, if these written procedures had been approved by the School Board 
at the outset, it would have made daily operation of Community Education 
smootner. In spite of some inevitable concerns, Community Education, however, 
established a permanent place within the scnool district structure and develop- 
ed a cooperative internal working relationship with most of the* major depart- 
ments. Vitr. internal issues resolved, t*.e -District could now concentrate on 
strengthening its relationship wit", the Citv. 
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SECTION V 
TOWARD A NEW JOINT RESOLUTION 



"Every good idea goes through three stages — opposition, riducule, and 
any damn fool knows it is a good idea. "- Author Unknown 

Ultimately, arriving at the third "good i,dea n stage becftme possible by 
structuring, a system for jo*lnt problem resolution. The Contort ium provided a 
link between^citizens and their elected officials, with administrators in a 
supportive role. Firmly establishing this planning system as a cornerstone 
was essential not only for philosophical reasons but also for program survival. 



City-School District Resolution Revision 

At this point, Community Education needed a sense of permanence. The 
tenuoua annual funding arrangement was demoralizing to staff and community, and 
--as tension mounted between conflicting demands, the Consortium briefly consider- 
ed terminating the City-School District operation. A consortium report re- 
flects: 

i 

The difficulties which have occurred during the last year 
have raised the question of whether the benefits derived from 
continued city participation in Community Education outweighs 
the associated problems. The financial implications of»city 
withdrawal from Community Education are readily apparent. The 
continuation of the current level of operations, as well as \ 
future^ expansion, would be total ly^dependent upon the District's 
Ability and desire to underwrite tne total operational cost 
of Community Education: Moreover, if Community Education were# 
supported by the Austin Independent School District alone, it 
is possible that the emphasis of the program could shift, over 
time, from the quality of community life for people of all J 
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ages to more traditional forms of public education. 
(Community Education Files, 1978) 

Because^of the Consor tiunT s concern, City Council and School Board members, 
at a joint meeting, instructed City and School District staff to negotiate dif- 
ferences with the Consortium and return a recommendation in 60 tfays. Again, 
the conflict resolution procedures used by the Task Force earlier were brought 
into play: mandate and deadline, mix^mauej^bange of information, development 
of an idealized design , "search for and selection of a preferred solution and 
establishing a system to keep problems solved. A. mediation t*am was establish- 
ed, two representatives from each party— the Consortium, the City staff and 
the School District staff. The tean**t weekly, and finally nightlv, to reach 
a. solution. Through the exchange of Wormation, it was determined that' 1) 
the City needed greater input into program administration and long-range plan- 
ning if it was to use Community Education facilities instead of constructing 
its own 2) the onsortiun members wanted the citizen's role as long ra-ge 
Policy advisors to the superintendent, the School Board, the City onager ard 
the City Council clearly established; and 3) the School District wanted a more 
permanent resolution and clear administrative authority. 

Three Months of negotiation culminated in the Joint' Resolution of 1978, 
which was presented by the negotiation team and received the unanimous approval 
of both City Council and School Board* Key features of the nev document fa 
complete cop, of the resolution is available in Appendix A) included: 

i 

1. A nev three-membes Coordinating Committee, composed of two 
Citv-School District staff members and the Consortium presi- 
dent, was to meet regularly and advise the project coordin- 
ator on administrative matters.' 

2. The School District and the City each were to involve the 
other in their respective long-range land acquisition, de- 
velopunent processes, and joint planning, in order to prevent 

'further duplication of, facilit ies and services. To facilitate 
this process, each agency was expected to recognize and 
utilize the efforts of the other in its own long-range plan- 
ning process. ( 

3. The City and School District were to equally fund the basic 
costs of Community Education administration and facilities. 
(Previously, the School District had funded all central , 
administrative costs.) 

4. A Community Edue^Uon contract was negotiated, the terms of 
which would be reviewed every three years, with appropriations 
made annually by the City Council and School Board. Along with 
this joint policy resolution two other .detailed, administrative 
documents were adopted for coordinating and planning. These 
documents outlined procedures for development of a five-year 
plan for Community Education so that Community Education facili 
ties could be included in Capitol Improvements Plan, the City s 
five year planning document for major expenditures. 
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With the City Council and School Board adoption of the joint 
policy resolution, Community Education became an institution- 
alized City and School District function, sanctioned by the 
City Council and Board of Jrustees. The resolution established 
procedures designed to facilitate development of a long-range 
plan by the Consortium and to provide a mechanism for resolving 
differences between City and School District administrators. > 
The agreement was entered into at a time when the relative com- 
mitments of the City, the School District and the Citizens were 
balanced. It was now incumbent upon the central Community Edu- 
cation staff to develop its administrative capacity for effect- 
ive management of the joint resolution. 

External Support For The Resolution 

While the primary interaction in Community Education was among Austin 
citizens, and the City and School District governing structures} external sup- 
port for the project was an important factor in the project's ultimate success. 

A recent stuay of elementary and secondary educatlbn programs supported 
by the f. S. Office of Education indicated that despite well-docomen ted bene- 
fits, less than four per cent of such projects are maintained for more than two 
years beyond final federal funding. This trend illustrates how difficult it 
is to develop lasting change. 

Austin's efforts to be innovative in meeting its needs enabled it to se- 
cure outside assistance from a variety of sources. After the first two years, 
external support, despite its importance, was viewed as temporary and, there- 
fore, not to be used for core services, but rather for capacity development 
within those services. From 1976 to 1980, U.S.O.E. funding under the Community 
Education Act, in conjunctfon with technical assistance from the Center for 
Community Education, enabled the program to train staff, and to develop internal 
and external communication systems, planning methods and accountability techno- 
logy. 

Staff Development 

Between October 1975 and July 1976, staff increased more than 400 per cent. 
Initiating a program in five ne^ centers which encompassed I'l diverse comcuni- 
ties, as well as implementing a joint City-School District relationship with new 
employees was a raal challenge for the four-member professional staff. In that 
same year, the "Consortl urn artd five new advisory councils were formed, a process 
involving the recruitment , selection and training of 150 citizens. In addition 
to new staff, schools, and councils, 9,7§6 people enrolled in a total of 626 
classes, and 12,094 individuals participated in activities which did not require 
formal enrollment. 

The staff, whose ages ranged from 23 to 55, had the desire to meet the 
challenge, but, as professional educators, lacked experience in working with 
the community, administering interagency agreements, and managing community 
schools. Each staff member had been carefully selected by Individual personnel 
committees which included local advisorv council members, campus principals, 
City staff, and School District pera/>ntfel. All staff were former teachers (a 
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requirement designed to facilitate inclusion as members of the school staff) 
who had demonstrated administrative potential and extensive civic leadership. 
A staff development person whose position was funded by the U.S.O.E. under the 
Community Education Act, coordinated the nev staff's much-needed training. 
The Center for Community Education at Texas A & M University supplied profes- 
sional Community Education courses and vital technical assistance ^or both the 
district .coordinator and the campus staff. 

The Texas Cacssunity Education Association, formed shortlv after the Austin 
program began, sponsored annual conferences which offered additional opportuni- 
ty for staff training and professional association. The Texas Education Agency, 
through adult education pilot project funding, provided $4,000 toward each new 
campus coordinator's salary. Thus, a network of external support encouraged the 
Community Education staff's growth and development. 

Communication 

Everyone seemed to want , and need more communication' Internal communica- 
tion had to be maintained among the 45-member Community Education staff, the 
25-member Consort ium/ 11 building principals, seven neighborhood advisory coun- 
cils, the school district central office, the School Board and the City Council. 
External communication targets included the Texas Education Agency, U", §. 
Office of Education, and Texas and National Community Education Associations, 
' as well as seven school departments, seven city departments, and 210 social 
service or combined civic organizations which were caoable of providing pro- 
grams in the community scnools. In addition, the .combined staff of the City 
and School District' was approximately H.000 people, potential adherents of 
Community Education, an open channel of communication , with these consumers was 
vital. A communication specialist, hired under a U.S.O.E. grant, prQvided the 
critical links. 

Planning and Evaluation ^ 

Through similar funding, a Community Education planner performed essential 
-organizational tasks, including' 1) establishing base line data to determine 
if and how Community Education made a difference in Austin's communities; 2) 
creating a demographic profile of each community which, combined yUh a neigh- . 
borhood needs assessments, was used as criteria to evaluate program effective- 
ness; 3) developing external resources for areas of unmet needs, and 4) monitor 
ing programs and process results for evaluation, modification and account abil i t 
to the community and funding sources. (See Appendix F for one of the Summary 
charts of the Community Profile prepared by the planner.) 

Mott Support for Council Development 

The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation granted funding for the Stimulating 
the Neighborhood Action Process (SNAP) project in Austin. By providing 
monetary incentives which required matching neighborhood funds, the five-year 
Mott grant encouraged councils to address significant quality-of-life issues 
within their communities. The resulting process of neighborhood problem 
solving has increased the leadership skill of council members in developing 
internal unity, negotiating with bureaucracies, and effecting coalition within 
the neighborhood. Integrating the Mott Foundation requirements with School 
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Bistrict fiscal and administrative policy proved Challenging and sometimes 
frustrating. In future" citizen- involvement activities, an initial in-service 
program in grant administration and citizen participation management for non^ 
Community Education school district officials might strengthen the district's 
ability to manage this type of involvement more effectively. 

Project^ Recognition 

Ir. 1976, ^the National Community Education Association recognized Austin's 
outstan3ing City-School District cooperative efforts. After many excited 
phone calls among community leaders, the Mayor flew to Miami »£o receive the 
award, followed by a local ceremony involving the City Council and School 
Board. Likewise, a ceremony involving the local Congressman, the Mayor, and 
th* School Board inaugurated, the U.S.O.E. grant. Even though eochangement 
with formal ceremonies is on the decline locally, public celebration of these 
project accomplishments was a revitalizing activity, releasing some of the ten- 
sions built up in the ongoing negotiation process between the City and School 
District. National recognition for accomplishment of a difficult task proved 
important. 

SUMMARY 

The importance of the local project's ties to external state and nation- 
al support systems was significant far beyond the financial assistance provided. 
Outside recognition and support for the community spotlighted the significance 
of what was happening locally in the light of a larger purpose. A strong new 
pride emerged in administrators, citizens, and elected officials. Together 
they had created a forum for citizens and complex institutions to bring diversi- 
ty into purpose and action They had expanded participation in the decision- 
making process^ thereby broadening responsibility for the direction of community 
life. External recognition was celebrated through commemorative ceremonies 
recognizing a new feeling of esprit de corps, common identity, and unified pur- 
pose. Each time, the expression of external support w^fr like a breath of fresh 
air renewing the group's enthusiasm and vigor, and increasing its persistence 
and determination. Recognition of Austin's efforts by the state and federal 
governments, the state and national associations and the Mott Foundation marked 
a milestone upon which to build the future. 
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SECTION VI 
ASSESSMENT OF THE MODEL 

Program Results, Benefits and Possibilities 

The Community Education program in Austin has been identified as a signi- 
ficant contributing factor in the accomplishments enumerated below even though 
many other factors came in <x> play in achieving these changes, ^ 

Budgetary Savings ** \ 

Intent: To reduce the cost of new public facility construction by co- 
ordinated and increased use of existing buildings, j 

Result: When asked by the city manager for his assessment of the City's j 
participation in Community Education, the former director of parks and recrea-j 
tion responded by a memo in February 1978: j 

Every effort must be made through the long-range planning 
system to discourage duplication of facilities within an 
area and instead, where possible, join either with the 
Austin Independent School District or the^ City of Austin 
in providing facilities which can meet all of the needs 
within a community. It must be kept uppermost in the mind 
at all times that* there is only one taxpayer in the Austin 
Travis County area, whereas, there is a*city, county and 
school tax system. 

It is the opinion of the Parks and Recreation Department 
~staff that through the utilizatioiyof Coramuriity Education 
facilities that the necessity for constructing major recrea-» • 
tion centers in the futOTe can be greatly Yeduced. It is 
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proposed that by udtdfe existing school facilities or join- 
ing the Austin Independent School District in future plans 
for inclusion -of recreational facilities within future 
school activities, that most facilities for the delivery 
of services can be met. However,^ it is anticipated that 
athletic facilities will be required which can be jointly 
used by the City of Austin Parks and Recreation Department 
and the Austin Independent School District, such as field 
houses, covered- sviraming pools, ball fields, tennis centers, 
etc. (Robinson, 1978) > 

Or as recently expressed by the city manager: 

Community Education means fuller use of public facilities. 
One of the biggest waste of taxpayers' money is under uti- 
lization of public buildings.. If I understood the bottom 
line advantages of the city initially, I w©yld have been 
more supportive of Community Education in the beginning. 
(Dan Davidson, January 1980) 



NeigfrflM&ood- Based Services 



Intent: To develop the capacity to provide community centers throughout 
a Targe "Setr 6 p oTIt an are" a (237 squa~r e mi 1 e st as fo 1 j»oln ts for education, — 



job training, health, social services, recreation, cuRural activities, com- 
munity problem solving, and neighborhood stabilization. 

Result: Provision of a comprehensive range of services and activities to 
approximately one-third of the Austin population in professionally staffed 
centers throughout the city. A long-range city-wide service plan has not yet 
been developed, but the viability of the model for diverse communities has 
been amply demonstrated. 



Neighborhood Problem-Sowing Increased 
V * 

Intent: To build a neighborhood's sense of community and its capacity to 
identify and resolve problems impacting the community. 

Result: Vandalism jra^es were greatly reduced in 80 per cent of the schools 
initiating the Community Education approach. At one school, vandalism dropped 
by over 300 per cent in three years,. Delinquency rates in one neighborhood, 
as measured by juvenile arrests, dropped over a five-^year period. At a local 
elementary school, truancy was reduced by 30 per cent among students with low, 
attendancp record; this rate reverted «om**uhat when, the advisory council tem- 
porarily discontinued its efforts due to lack of funding. Frequently, real 
estate information designed to sell residential property now specifies whex a 
neighborhood has a Community Education center, reflecting the increased desir- 
ability of community school neighborhoods . In the eight neighborhoods, com- 
munity school advisory councils have initiated programs to address local pro- 
blems auch as the following: 
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ood-watch programs on a block-by- 



>2. HealtiT— emergency medical training for block captains, health 
fa^rs, community dinners; 

3. Underemployment — employment of approximately 950 neighborhood 
residents who share their skills through Community Education* 

4. Neighborhood talent-bank directory— published by neighborhood 
* residents to increase local employment; 

5- Urban isolation and alienation — neighborhood communication* 

through newsletters, neighborhood fairs, oral history "projects , 
development of a community orchestra and community 'opera company; 

6, Racial- tension — block parties, community tri-ethnic festivals, 
- desegregatiA forums; and 



7 Alienation from schools and city- r supportive projects such as 
playground development, community rewards for achievement £p 
basic skills, community contribution of 13,550 new books to 
the schools and improved neighborhood communication. 

• o • 

Neighborhood Planning and Coordinated Service Delivery System - 

Intent: To maximize coordinated delivery of services meet* expressed 
resident needs. In this regard, the role of the Community "Tducation program 
would be to facilitate services by providing facilities, neighborhood need 
assessment, on-site supervision of agency staff, and participant evaluati6n. 
The Community Education program woulciTbe a provider of Services pnly as a 
last resort or when' it is necessary to demonstrate feasibility to an agency. 
$ Each cooperating agency would be expected to develop a plan for .meeting needs 
of low-irfcome residents, as well as upper -and middle-income residents; (equal 
access to the Community Education program j^portunities woul'd be available 
city-wide.) * * 

Result: Cooperative agreements have T>een developed with 200 agencies for 
provision o*f services t* all segments of the community , in acccrd with pAch 
community advisory committee's assessed needs*of its neighborhood. The network 
•of cooperative alignments between agencies has increased community agency 
ability to respond to community problems with concerted action. New resources 
have be,en mob ili^&Tw through matching volunteer services with needs; as the com- 
munity has contributed to "their" programs, cqnsujgpr evaluation of services 
has indicated increased responsiveness. 

City-Wide Coordinated Planning by City. School District and. Neigh borhoods 

/Intent: To develop a city-wide citizen's planning and problem-solving 
urn that would link neighborhoods, resolve- -differences, and plan new 
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cooperative efforts between citizens, the School District and the City. 

Result A Community Education Consortium (with membership including the 
payor, a school board member, representatives of business, industry, labor, 
civic clubs, and each neighborhood advisory council) meets regularly to solve 
community problems and plan overall direction for Community Education. The 
role of the Consortium needs further specification* to enable it to address and 
develop concerted action aTT1 J|}& citizens, the Citv and the School Distri<S: on 
proolemsAof mutual interest which are bevond the Community Education "program. 
Consortium membership represents diversity of perspective in terms of neighbor- 
hood or city-wide orientation, socio economic status, ethnicity, and^member- 
affiliation with other groups. This diversi t\ 'consistent ly challenges 
r^hes^on and unity of purpose. At ti^es, theT,onsor t lum has difficulty 
a vector for action within the hr_ad range of interests e-*;rt_sscd 
up For ma-imur effectiveness, t v, t Consortium's functional relation- 
;/ and school governance should be we 1 > defined Internally, group 
; rocess ^usIl be developed to locate those vectors fcr common act ion ,vi thin 
t *e £ Tfy && , r Q\ge ^oTTMeres ts rep re sen t ed 

Sup port and Effective Functioning for School and Cit, i 

Intent To make official the community functions of t^.L -chool District 
and trie educational functions of the City. 



\ 




Result According to t ne superintendent: N- 

Community Education provided ^uch closer contact between 
t^e. School District and its citizens, and gene rally citi- 
zens who participate feel more supportive of the School 
District tnan they were previously. \andalis~ '' js ^cen 
reduced b> as much as 300 per cent' in schools t l » . , i- 
community problems (through Community Education) ->uch as 
delinquency, drug,s, etc. School attendance ha^s m^rtasH 
-he re, a concerted community effort nas been" -our ted , 
Recent research indicates a positive relat i orsb 1 p between 
mmontv student acTiieVement' and their parents' partici- 
pation in the educational program 'D'avicson , 1980) 

Yor the model to reach its pot er t l uj^ howe v*_ r , tne r omr., nit, r Ik at ion func- 
tions of the ScnooI District net d to oe ^^ruck d within tf» <~< '.ool huri auc rac - , 
To na<inize its effectiveness within tne existing strurture, f o^un 1 1 Fducatinn 
should operate under the supervision of an "Assistant to tht Superintendent for 
C omnurU t y Re 1 a 1 1 on s . " „ 

~ r • 

The realignment of priorities in several .ire as of lota] ,'overnrent dpron- 
strates an increased awareness on the part of me Citv of its own education- 
al functions. According to the d irec to*" of Parks and Recreation, the Citv is 
np longer planning recreational programs and maintaining parks, it |s now in 
the social service and land-use-planning ijusiness* CFhrler, 1980) Similarly, 
tiw police and health departments are devoting a larger portion of their budgets 
to education aimed at cjrime prevention aj^ public, health. Community Education 
did not create this shifting emphasis, btt rather supported it and increased 
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the capacity to reach diverse segments of the community. In this respect,, 
Cotanunity Education's official functions within City decision-making and ser- 
vice delivery should be addressed in a city ordinance. 

The tables on pages 55 and 56 provide a graphic overview of the cost/ 
benefit ratio pr6duced by the investment oFVtax dollars in Austin's Community 
Education program "during 1978-79, and the drjimatic increase in participation 
levels which followed the joint funding resolution by the City of Austin and 
the Austin Independent School District. 

k Opportunities for Personal Development 

Intent: To provide citizens more control over their lives* by building a 
network of support within the community and creating a center with resources 
to help individuals and families determine and achieve goals for a better life 

4 Result: Hundreds of personal stories about how Community Education "hel- 
ed me and my family" develop ties to the community— both giving and receiving 
from it— are recounted daily. A sample of the characters: George Jones, 
a gifted 13-year old dropout, reentered school after becoming interested in a 
computer class. Mary Alvarez, a former welfare recipient and second-grade 
dropout, became a^cake-decorat ing teacher and was able to support her family 
without welfare assistance. Ed Arnson , a 75-year old ex-rodeo rider, realized 
his lifetime dream by completing his GED. Sally Nelson, whose family has moved 
too often for her to make friends, J)^s found a community where evtryone is her 
family. Raphael Weiner, a 70-year^bld "always-about-to-ret ire businessman, ' 
now is a disco dancer. A mother, vfcio was finding it necessary to spank her 
five-year old 20 to 30 times a day, learned more ef f ective 'controls in a 
parent education class. 

# A Community Education Consortium member says, "I consider Conmunitv Edu- 
cation a way of life for me It has given me new friends, new interests, and 
new skills, It has given me a place to talk about problems in a conmunitv and 
how to act with other people to solve these problems," A Cook Community 
School advisory council member says, "The exciting thing for me, besides ray own 
personal growth from becoming more involved in the community, was that I got 
to know more people and work with the advisory council. We began to accomplish 
things and, personally, that is awfully good for 'my morale and ego to know 
that ,Ou are working to accomplish something good for nroole in vour neighbor- 
hood." An AISD board member says, "Here in Austin there is a great deal of 
mobility, and the community schools help bring neighbors together to feel a 
part of their community." A community school participant says, "Whereas 
before I had my nights to go out or do whatever I wanted to do, now, instead 
of doing iteby myself, I'm more with my wife and family. We do things together 
so in a way it's made our family more of a unit a 
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COMMUNITY ESUOCfeON INVESTMENT 
1978 - 79 produced: 



AISDs 
$287,8$ 



,Ci£y of Austin 
$27Z,370 



$5§0,220 




Volunteer ^services by - 
$74,71§. 19, It* hours 



55 Community agencies Voc. Ed. 

$77 ,255 $1-2,898 _ 

for 1 total 

of 

$834,158 
TO PRODUCE 



Federal Grant 
$33,241 



PROGRAMS & ACTIVITIES 



NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCIL IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECTS included. 



15,355 Registrations 
1,225 Courses 

117 Cotiaortium and Advisory 
Council meetings 
, 780 Civic Organizational 

meetings 
3,882 Activities involving 
107..693 Participants 



51 Neighborhood organ izatiorfs and 
associations wer? involved in 17 
projects sponsored by six com- 
, „ munity school' councils. 
271 Volunteers were recruited by the 
councils to assist in implementing 
proj ec ts 

7,000 Persons attended activities spon- 
sored by seven advisor^ councils * 

2,710 Elementary school children at seven 
campuses received. * 
13,550 Books from project "Reading Is* Fun- 
damental" organized by seven ad- 
visory councils. 



Mott SNAP Grant 
$55,826 



IMPROVEMENTS IN__THE_RELA J 1 0 N*S H I P 
OF THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNIT Y 

The majority of Austin 
citizens feel that the Com- 
* munitv Schools have helped 
promote a, sense of conru-rt*y 
within the t neighoorhoods . 
85 percent of Austin citizens 
agree with the concept that 
the general public should 
use schoo Is* 
260 courses and 2,377 activities 
were sponsore4 bv or cooper- 
atively provided with other 
organizations or businesses, 

A 1978 Community Education Field 
Survey, Texas Education Agency* 
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COURSE REGISTRANTS ^ 
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Activity Participants" (seminars, neighborhood meetings, etc ) 
Course Participants 



♦Activity Participates Information Not Available Before 1975-76. 
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Future Direc t ions 



^What will be the future direction of Austin^ Often when a neun organiza- 
tion's programs become established , they lose the element that brought them 
success — responsiveness to changing needs. Will Community Education in Austin 
continue to center itself in the dynamic but turbulent process of community 
change, or will it become confined by programmatic boundaries 0 

Since the Community Education program works through balancing the interests 
of citizens, the School District, and the City, it is likely that developing 
tensions will have to be negotiated from time to time, thereby restr jcturing 
Community Education to maintain the balance. The tension will 
these solirces : ^ 

. Pressure for the School District to narrow its definition 
of education to "s chool lug , " thus potentially rendering 
Community Education an unnecessary frill; 

. Pressure for the City to underutilize Community Education 
facilities and then develop and build its own parallel 
structures, 

. Pressure f rora c it i zens , in their fervor to address real 
and important ccnsnuni ty issues, to polarize issues; 

. Pressure from City and School District administrators to 
give up the more difficult 1 task of joint planning with 
— citizens . * ^ 

Will there be sufficient leadersnip and commitment fro~ administrators and 
citizens to counteract fragmenting pressures and provide insight into broader 
perspectives 0 Wi^l honest dialogues about neighborhod concerns occur on a 
regular basis between tne City Council and Sc-ool ^caro, or vi.l ^j^, dKi unions 
become insignif leant, public relations gimjaJcks 0 The answer to these fiuestions 
will determine future patterns for Community Education in Austin. 

The Austin Community Education program is still a developing rodel, subject 
to the problems and tensions of a complex urban area. It is, however, a inodel 
with components and processes that are relatively clearly defined. It should 
* De a model that other Community Education projects can use in their own develop- 
ment 



Replication - Community Education Program vs Community School 

In replicating the model described here, the first issue to be resolved is 
the basic approach to be taken. To establish a clear contrast, arbitrary dis- 
tinctions must be drawn between Community Education and ccnsSunity school. The 
functions, goals, and general operation of a Conamtnity Education program 
dicated in the description of the Austin program * 
a coanjunlty school. By "community school we mean a program established by a 
ronmunity agency, physically placed in a local school facility. The following 
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chart illustrates the differences in emphasis rather than mutually exclusive 
categories. 



AREA 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



COMMUNITY SCHOOL 



Goal 



Program 
Basis 



Council ' s 
Funct ion 



Owner- 
ship 



Facili- 
ties 

Decision- 
Making 



Role of 
Ci rizens 

Role of 

Sponsoring 

Agency 



V 0 



Role of 
Otner 
Agencies 



ommuni- 
cat ion 



Me thods 



To structure a permanent cotamuni^ 
planning and problem-resolving pro- 
cess between citizens, the schools 
and local government 

Based upon resident-expressed need, 
a planned solution (program or 
activity) in a- problem area 

To increase the capacity of the com- 
munity to deal with problems it will 
confront in the future 

l€ shared — community primarily re- 
sponsible for policy, needs assess- 
ment and evaluat ion ; school and 
city responsible for administration 
and finance 

Public and private as available, 
appropriate, and accessible 

Decent ralized, neighborhood-based, 
changes demonstrated effectively 
locally are incorporated into cen- 
tral structure 

Principals :n a partnership 



Facilitator and coordinator of 
planning and programming process 



Contractor for service delivery 



Two-way, systematic, occurs at all 
levels of bureaucracy and within every 
segment of the community, formal and 
informal <• 

Within overall goal, continuous ob- 
jective-negotiation, conflict- 
resolution structures 



To develop educational, re- 
creational, cultural pro- 
grams for all ages 



Needs identified 
agencies 



by 




To increase program par- 
ticipation 

Exclusively controlled and 
administered by the scnoal 



School facilities only- 



Central i2ed , significant 
issues 'afe the domain of 
the bureaucrats 



.Recipients of services, 
advocates of the program 

Director of program with 
advisory councils attached 



Competitor in program pro-y 
vision 



Mope effective in dissemi- 
nating information from the 
community, .more public re- 
lating with the public ¥ 

Agency-eitablished goals, 
objectives, and procedures; 
conflict supression or 
withdrawal 
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*~ARZA COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Relation Facilitates a curriculum which in- 
to Public creases students' abilities to under- 
School stand and contribute to community 

Curriculum life and personal development;' 

provides a framework for communication 
between community members and the 
school 

Relation- Coordinates neighborhood planning 
ship CD with related city departments, plans 
City- for joint facility construction and 

Departments usage 



COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Provides additional non- 
credit program offerings 



Evaluation Stricture and effectiveness of co~>- 
Criteria munity joint problem-solving efforts, 
increased ability of individuals tc 
control their own lives^gnd to posi- 
tively influence community life 



N umt> e r 
pan ts 



-f program part: 



Steps in Replicating the Process 



Tne definition of the problem, the introduction, 
idea, imaginatiun a.nJ rational discission focuses 
-unity improvement, and even the gathering of tr.e 
tne co^rruni ty is not enough to sreak tre trad i tic 
of personal prejudice and general apat->, §rd bri 
where t^-ey can really possess tSe treasure cf 3 ' 
comm-unit; People T^st corvine tne-'St Ives i^tc 3 
ir vhicn everyone ma join, /Ojng and eld, tr.e s: 
able in active demonstration of how the ^e"orrat 
process may wont and work effectively ^Se* 1 rv r 



is 

Carrie 
' e G *■< i e 



.96 3) 



The Austin model suggests srecifv tteps wri r '. are 
aitnough in otner coTunities tr.e act\j] -,rder nay be r . 
particular people and events, The s*eps described m t 
^ p p r o ii-.. fra~c ' irs mo, be "v rlappi-;^; , ,r 

I Organization ano' de^Kpment of a neighpor^co- 
presentative of residents and relevant ager.cit 
for neighborhood planning and action 'IV.* : 



to 

:t?e 



success, 
;dirg or 
ir 4 



. re-, 
agent 



iKweigpment of school support and sponsorship 
Education, r 19 71 to 19 7 3 >» Ideal!', the - r -%- 
" ,it( a _ i " * *- '.or;. ; i rn Let. 



*. an i ty 

'»ri„,i- 



Demonstration of i neighborhood process capable of construc- 
tive cooperative planning with ft srrooi and r U vc 1 otnen t o: 
pxOgraTs to neer Vonrr.hni t xprcssrd n* eds 'I'*'' 
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h. xjemons trail on or the model's universality by its application 
in different types of communit ies ; development of council 
(6 months), and then the program. Improvement and modifi- 
cation of program and process technologies (1974 to 1975). 
✓ 

5. Appointment by the School Board and City Council of a 
Citizens Task Force, representative of the total community, 
to determine the need's for Community Education, If the need 

is established, selection of an appropriate model for ^Pfe 
administration and finance* and criteria for site selection (19/. 

6. Adoption of a City Council-School Board Joint Policy 
Resolution to serve as a complete administrative^ and 
financial plan (1975) . 

7. Selection of Community Education program sites by City 
Council and School Board, after adrinistratiye review accord- 
ing to ta*k force criteria and school/community application 
(1975) 

8. Development in new communities of ad hoc planning committees 
to conduct neighborhood needs assessments; inclusion of 
city and school staff in planning with community and response 
to those needs which currently can be met. After six months 
6r when community and staff are ready, formalization of the 
ad hoc committee into a representative neighborhood council. 
After nine months, initiation of programs and activities 
according to a neighborhood plan for meeting neighborhood- ' 
expressed needs (1976). 

9. Creation of a city-wide citizens consortium and administra- 
tive committee to recommend policy, solve problems, and 
coordinate nei-ghbociaood needs with community resource al- 
locations r 1976 to V-). 

10. Development of a plan for coordinating Community Education 
with the school K-12 program and with City departments. These 
efforts should be conducted at the level of assistant city 
manager, assistant to the superintendent for school community 
relations '1978) 

11. Establishment of a f ive-year^pjLan for facility usage and 
construction ^Projected). 

12. Acquisition of outside support to provide project consulta- 
tion, finance, and recognition (1973 to — ). 

The sequence of events which took place in the Austin model serves as 
example of community change guided by a school district, a city government, 
and a group of interested citizens. The process suggests the need for addit 
al study of the mechanisms for concerted action in regard to increased com- 
munity diversity. Furthermore^ and perhaps most important, research is 
needed to provide a theoretical base for future development of the model and 
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performance criteria for evaluating the process. 

All-level training is also vital to the success of the model. Obviously, 
the demands of the Community, Education practitioner's role require finely 
tuned professional skills. He or she must be able to constantly build bridges 
between the agencies and individuals involved in the program, a skill requiring 
professional training in utilizing the processes described in this study. 
Similarly, democratize participation in community and school affairs nay be a 
citizen's right, but effective citizen participation is certainly not an 
innate talent; an ongoing community training plan is essential. Citv and 
school administrators also require specialized training in community-based 
planning and shared decision-making. 

In conclusion, Mayor Carole McClellan's s umma ry of t K e Community Education 
process is relevant 

M ost of us are confronted with t^e problem o\ not having 
the resources to meet all the legl t imat e needs of tne 
communit ies we represent, and I be 1 ieve trat government 
at whatever level cannot work alone. The conmunitv has 
to get involved, to seek solutions to its problems joint- 
ly. 



( 
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EPILOGUE 



The highly quality of leadership from 'diverse arenas of action waff Instru- 
mental In shaping the Austin Community Education model. In the report, the 
model description emphasizes the issues, organizational influences and processes 
which realized the Idea. However, the program's unique character was also a 
product of strong', able leadership from Qity and School District elected 
officials, City and School District administrates, publ io-spirited citizens, 
interested neighborhood residents and a dedicated\cadre of Community Education 
staff. 

The elected officials legitimated the. concept of Community Education.^ 
They brought it through the initial phases of development, conflict and co- 
hesion. Jeff Friedman, Mayor of Austin 1975-1977, grasped the potential 
significance of Community Education for the city. His determination and per- 
sistence mov,ed the idea through the initial conflict stages to program adoption. 
Similarly, Carole McClellan,, as School Board President (1972 - 1977), later as 

ayor (1977 to the present), and finally as Community Education- Consor tium mem- 
ber (1978 to present),' contributed an unshakable commitment to citizen involve- ( 
ment and Community Education. Her" open, accessible style and personal warmth - 
facilitated inter group relations. As one low income Consortium member put it: 

I sat right next to the Mayor at the meeting. Imagine that; 
was me* And I felt comfortable, like I could say vfrat really 
was happening. 

Extending that leadership to the national level, Mayor McClellan is utilized 
for her expertise in Community Education by the U. S. Office of Education and 
tfie U S. Conference of Mayors. Both Friedman and McClellan had strong City 
Council and Austin Independent School District Board support fop their Community 
Education activities. 

- Top administrative leadership laid the foundation for Community Education. 
School Superintendent Jack Davidson approved the establishment of Community 
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Education and facilitated its development within the District, He was willing 
to take the calculated risk of implementing * Community Education program with 
strong community input. Austin City Manager Dan Davidson, once convinced of 
the project's merit, fully supported a top quality program and encouraged the 
participation of relevant city departments. Jack Robinson, a forward looking 
director of the Austin Parks and Recreation Department, long advocated city- 
schoQl cooperation and had negotiated a contract for city purchase of school 
land for park sites as long ago as 1950. Using commjnity benefit, rather than 
traditional territorial payoffs, as -Js yardstick, Robinson ano 
key Community Education supporters within the c i ty* admin 1st rat ion . 



us sta 
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Vance Littleton, former deputy Superintendent of the Austin Independent 
Scnool District, gave strong internal support tor institutionalizing the pro- 
gram and assisted v m the preliminary negotiations with the City. Dr. Hobart 
Gaines, assistant superintendent and Willie Walls, Director of Scnool Community 
* relations, were actively involved in the daily administration of Co^unity Edu- 
cation. 

While the task for*_t, and later the Consort iur, had many effective public- 
spirited members, three in particular stand out. Chairperson Jeff Malley, 
district director of I. 3, M , translated '-■is- busintss skills irt^ creating a 
dynamic working task force. Horace Willis, chairperson of the \\A A CP Edu- 
cation Committee^ became the first ConsortJ|(n president, a post to which he 
was hignly dedicated. The Consortium vice-president was Bob "."-fM". assistant 
general manager of the Lover Colorado Riv-ef Authority, for- »_r . it, ~an*u*er. 

His reputation for getting things done prqved -veil deserved. He was largely 
responsible for skillfull/ negotiating the joint resolution between the City 
and School District, 

Community Education began because * neighborhood people came together and 
learned to value their ability to improve their community. Manuel Navarro, 
Julias Segura, Margaret Ruiz, and Norma Guerra were a few of those who started 
the Community Education movement in f^fc8*«y organizing t;hemsel/es into the 
South Austin Neighborhood Council Ten years later, Manual Navarro was elected 
a member of the Boarl of trustees of* the SchboL District. The kev profession- 
als who helped the crfrnnunit;. believe in itself were Edith Mullins, principal 
of Backer Elementary School between 1968 an3 1976, Roy Guerrero, a solid 
advocate of neighborhood organizations who later became Assistant Director of 
Parks and Recreation Department; and Father Mike Mikan, The Cook community 
j<a> blessed with a number of orignt and ene^etic community re^bers, '-uch as 
Sally Nelson and Jane Parsons who worked witfc progressive principal Wayne 
Richards', and the poised, creative coordinator Cheryl Leslie. " 4 

The new staff, uhicn fc/panded Community fcducarion frr.r i pilr-t program to 
a city-wide operation within six months t wer e dedicated and ,ea-,o-ied former 
teachers, Mac Payne, Joh/inie Cavanaugh, Juan Saldana, Barbara Ale/ius, Diane 
Lyons, Ana Tess, Rex Miller, Ray Evans, and Lester Haines, Important program 
assistance was provided %y Margot Rutt, Martha Simmons, Dave' Van Antwerp, 
Carolyn Saunders, Enrique Saenz, Betsy Horton, Mary Tomasek, Alfredo Saenz and 
Jo Ann Schatz. 

Initiating the Becker program as staff, and later becoming the core of 
the Central office, were the author, Alicia Sanchez Olave and Annabelle Valle. 
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Ms. Olave and Ms. Valle's enthusiasm, commitment , and endurance maintained the 
spirit of Community Education in the project's roller coaster developmental 
years. Crucial players added on to the central staff later included planner 
Leilani Rose, neighborhood organizer ferasmo Xndrade, staff developer Percy 
Morehouse, communications liaison Mike Rush, and evaluator David Ramirez. 

The author is deeply indebted to these persons, as well as to many others 
(even though there is not adequate room to describe them here) for allowing 
their abilities and their spirit to breathe life into Community Education in 
Austin. 

In preparation of this manuscript, several people were most "helpful in 
their review and comments: Lester Haines, George Wood, Bill Pounds, Steve Sta 
Jack Otis and Lou Furcher. David Mikeska developed charts and* graphs . Nancy 
Richey, Kris Oubre and Nella Cunningham edited the manuscript which was repro- 
duced by Frances Trevino, Linda Wilson and Holly Davis. 
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appendix a - 

a joint Solution 

of M 
* « austin independent school district . # ' * 

city of Austin, <tdc/S - 

-"WHEREAS, the Austin* independent School District and the City^^ustin, 
Texas heretofore agreed and established th% Community EducatAe^ProgMn i«volve- 
ing usage of but not limited to, neighborhood school facilities and City of 
Austin facilities for educational programs and services of neighborhood resi- 
dents of all ages; and m f***} —~ 

WHEREAS, the Community Education Program has been successfully established 
starting in 1975, and has received national recognition as well as widespread 
cit%%$& support in tjose ftjrtions of the community in which the program has 
be*tt-£ttl dated to the extent that 13,000 persons are now ^prolled and 66,000 
are participating in Community Education activitiesjand " ^ ^ 

WHEREAS, it is the purpose of Community Educatlfll^jo proviae a systematic 
method through jwhich individuals and neighborhooSmdefW^y their own unique 
needs and interests; identify resources appropriate to .their fulfillment ; and 
develop a comprehensive program for all ages to improve educational opportuni- 
ties and quality of life in the neighborhood; and 

WHEREAS, it is in the overall interest of the community .and the two govern- 
mental entities involved to establish and # define fiscal funding responsibili- 
ties, coordinating procedures, long-range expansion planning, and planned pro- 
gram development between^ the two jurisdictions for the benefit of all interested 
citizens as well as the respective staff* employees, and to be further utilized ( 
in budget preparation; and 

WHEREAS, a mutually accepted, policy is desirable to assure continuity and 
permanency of the program: 

0 

N0W t THEREFORE, BE IT JOINTLY RffSOLVED by the Board of Trustees of the 
Austin Independent School District and the City Council of the City of Austin 
that: 

I. The Austin Independent School District Board of Trustees and the 

AustiiV|CUy Council had established a COMMUNITY EDUCATION CONSORTIUM - 
that Itts'as a policy advisor to both governing bodies in matters 
concerning Community Education. The Consortium membership will con- 
sist of representatives from the following:* 

A) k one-half of the membership to include one member each of the 

v City Council and ,the School Board of Trustees and one representa- 
tive elected or appointed by each Community Education , Advisory 
,= Council; and 
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one-half of the membership to include community organizational 
representatives that. are appointed to a biennial basis by the 
Austin City Council and Austin Independent School District Board 
of Trustees with overlapping membership terras. When the one-half 
appointment membership number M odd, the number shall be raised 
by one, to allow for, an equal «nber of appointments 'by both 
* governing bodies; and said organizational representatives shall 

, be nominated by the Consortium with consideration of ethnic, sex 
and geographical belance^f actors. 

C) four ex-of flcio 9 " nonvoting members, will be appointed to repre- 
% ■» sent the Sfhool District 1 staff and the City staff, two of which 

\ will be appointed by the Superintendent and two by the City Mana- 

m ger. 

The functions of the Consortium are as fo^ows: * 

fhe Community Education Consortium%erves as the official body for recom- 
mendations regarding Comm. mi ty Edi/cation general policies, plans, programs, and 
procedures to the Austin Independent School District Board of Trustees, the 
Austin City Council, the Superintendent of Scnools, and the City Manager and 
the Community^Education Project Coordinator, The Community Education Consortium 
will: * . 

1. Provide a formal y.ukag& between Community Education programs at 
the local level and those entities which contribute to their 
Ifinancial support. , y 

2. Annual ly % review the implementation of Community Education goals, 
policies,, agreements and contracts mutually established by the 
Austin Independent? School District Board of Trustees and the 
Austin City Cquncil. v 

3. Review and comment on the proposed Community Education operating 
budget prior to its submission to the A.I.S.D, Board of Trustees 
and the Austin City Council". 

• % 

A, Review and approve, prior to submission,, applications' or requests 
for Community Education funding. 

• 

5. Serve as the official body for review and recommendations concern 1 - 
ing the establishment, expansion or curtarfment of Community 
Education Centers, 

6. Review the annual Community Education operating plan, 

* * 

7. Review long-range plans for the development of the Community Edu- 
cation program, and encourage joint construction efforts by both 

^ jurisdictions. 

8. Annually review and evaluate the" progress of the Community Edu- 
cation program, 

a 
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9. Assist in developing the coordination of and cooperation between 
existing community resources. ^ 

10, Serve as a clearinghouse for information regarding Community Edu- 
cation programs at the Center level and for related Community 
service programs and agencies. 

H, A COORDINATING COMMITTEE to be established to coordinate City and ^ 
4 -School District activities related to the operation of the Community 
Education Program in accordance'with the policies of the Austrln 
Independent School Dis^ict Board of Trustees and the City Council 
in an effort to maintain efficient and effective management of the 
Community Education Program. This committee membership will consist 
of one School District representative appointed by the Superintendent, 
one City representative appointed by the City Manager and the Con- 
sortium President or his/her representative who will function as 
chairman or convenor. The Coordinating Committee will be advisory to 
the Consortium in its functions and to the Project Coordinator in the 
administration of Community Education. 

• j 

This cow^ t tee will be responsible for: 

A) Reviewing Community Education programs and major changes in v exising 
programs; and <r «' , 
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B) Reviewing and recommending all proposals for' new staffing levels a, 
changes in current Community Education staffing levels; and 

C) Reviewing all new funding plans and proposal for changes in currem 
funding levels for the ' operation of the Community Education program 
with transmittal to the Consortium for its recommendation • prior to 
submission to the governing bodies; and > 

D) Reviewing all long-range 1 planning and expansion documents subject to 
approval by the Community Education Consortium; and then by A.I.S.D. 
Board of Trustees and the Austin City Council; and 

E) Reviewing and evaluating the progress of the existing Community Edu- 
V- cation program with the Consortium. 

IH. The FINANCIAL * arrangements are as follows: 

^ A) The actual level of yearly appropriations shall each year be deter- 
mined by the Board of Trustees and the City Council with no prior 
- commitment as to funding levels by either jurisdiction," 

B) the total-posts, including Central Administration and neighborhood 
Community School costts, shall be funded fifty percent (50%) by the, 
City of Austin and 'fifty percent (50Z) by the Austin Independent 
School District with the method and frequency of payments as specified 
in the intergovernmental agreement. The School District is responsi- 
' ble for the financial administration and recordkeeping of these ^ 
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expenses, The City of Aust inland the Austin Independent School 
District each, when hosting a Community Education campus will provide 
existing facilities and equipment at no depreciation or rental cost 
during the regularly scheduled Community Educat ion^prpgram other than 
those specified in the intergovernmental agreement as reasonable 
amount for abnormal wear and tear and accelerated equipment replace- 
ment whether city or school district property. That depreciation 
payments or contributions to a replacement fund shall be maintained 
* in a reserve designated solely for that purpose. 

C) "In-kind services" furnished either by the School District in its 
payment of central administrative expenses, or by the City of Austin 
in its furnishing of staff coordination of course instructors shall 
not be eligible for credit against the 50% cash contributions of 
either jurisdiction. 

D) Special activity ana course fees charged to participants shall be 
utilized for the benefit of neighborhood participants throughout the 
community to offset special programs, equipment, supplies, awards, 
community-wide scholarships and instructor expenses. Such fee 
revenues shall not be utilized to offset the fifty per cent partici- 
pation of either the School District or the City of Austin. 

E) The School District and the City of Austin are encouraged to seek 
additional "exter^i" funding such as state or federal grants that 
shall be utilized to support special activities, programs, or 
studies, and shall not be credited to the benefit of either jurisdic- 
tion. Acceptance of "external" funding shall be presented to the 
Coordinating Conmittee and Consortium for review subject to approval 
by the A.I.S.D. Board of Trustees and the Austin City Council. 

IV. The Community Education Consortium will submit a three-year expansion 
j plan report for the A.I.S.D. Superintendent and the Austin City 
Manager by March 1 of each year. Revisions of the expansion plan will 
be made on an annual basis. 

V, All publicity surrounding the program shall give credit to both the 
City of Austin and the School District for funding the program and • 
shall recognize that the program is a joint operation. 

VI, Tne City of Austin and the Austin Independent School District re- 
sponsibi lit ies are generally defined and that joint cooperation is 
encouraged and expected at all levels of the program in the overall 
interest -of the general public. 

VJI, This policy shall remain in effect from year to year unless revised 
by the School Board of Trustees and the City Council. \ 

Adopted by the Austin Independent School District in a regular meeting on the 
26th day of June, 1978. 
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Austin Independent School District 



President, Board of Trustees 

% 

ATTEST : # . 



Adopted by the City Council on the 22nd day of June 
^ City of Austin 



Mayor 
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APPENDIX B 

^ 

AGREEMENT BET\JEEN THE CITY OF AUSTIN AND 
THE AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CONCERNING COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



The City of Austin, a municipal corporation acting by and through its dulv 
authorized City Manager, hereinafter referred to as City, and the Austin Inde- 
pendent School District, an independent school district operating in Travis 
County, Texas, acting by and through its duly authorized superintendent, herein- 
after called District, agree that it is the desire of the parties hereto that 
a Community Education program should be jointly sponsored and cooperatively 
provided to the citizens of Austin. Therefore, tne parties hereto-agree as 
follows, 

* 

Community Education shall be provided in accordance with v 
pol icies es tab 1 i srred by the Aust in Independent School District 
Board of^Jrustees and the Austin City Council. 

2. The period'of tnis agreement and period for which the Com- 
munity Education program shall continue from year to year nay 
be amended from time to time with proper notice of either 
party until the agreement is terminated according to the pro- 
visions of Section II, > 

3. The Austin Independent School District shall be the administra- 
tive agent for the Community Education Program according to the 
City of Austin - Austin Independent School District Joint Policy 
Resolution adopted on 

4. Community Education services shall be provided at the Community 
Education facilities listed on Attachment A, Additional faci- r 
lities may be added according to expansion procedures (see 

" At tachment B) . 

5. The fundings for a given year shall be those adopted in their 
budgets annually. 

The parties agree that there shall be no automatic renewal of 
% funding for any subsequent time period and that there shall be 
no osli^atici* of the gefferal fund of either the District or the 
City. , ( 

The parties hereto shall have no obligation to contribute any 
* funds beyond the amounds appropriated each year. 

The funds to be provided by the City will be provided in 
quarterly installments upon invoice by the £.I.S D. Penance « 
Department. The funds to be provided by the District will bfi 
provided upon request of the A.I.S.D. Finance Department, «• 

Thla agreement shall be operational for the period from 

to • . Unexpected funds 
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•do not carry over from one fiscal period to another, but will 
return to their source, 

6. The District shall make periodic progress reports to the City 
during the course of this agreement. The City shall h^re the 
full righti to audit and review the program during its existence. 

7. Amounts received from the City shall be expended only for Com- 
munity Education purposes for the financing of Central administra- 
tion costs and neighborhood school center administ rative operating 
costs. Program costs are provided by the service deliverer and/or 

* participants. Budgeted costs will be expended as set out in the 
' yearly budget document. Each year the School District shall sub- 
mit to the City a budget upon a form specified by the City. 

8 All publicity surrounding the program shall give credit to both 
the City and the Di3trict for funding the program and shall 
recognize that the program is a Joint operation of the City and 
the District. 

9. Planning with City of Austin- departments will occur on a regu- 
lar basis. Specific planning objectives acknowledged to be the 
responsibility of both the Austin Independent School District 
and the City of Austin include: Preparation of Community 
School annual plans and development of the Community Education 
operating budget for the following fisfial year for submission 
to Community Education Consortium; and identification of City 
of Austin departmental needs related to Community Education 
planning and implementation. . * 

10. This agreement may be terminated by either party upon written 
notice six (6) months prior to 'the effective d*ate of termina- 
tion with written notice to the parties designated in this 
agreement . 

11. The parties in charge of the program for the City and the 
District and the individuals to contact are as follows: 
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APPENDIX C 



COORDINATING PROCEDURES FOR 
COMKUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

f 

Community Education is a management and deliverv system for programs and 
activities which promote community and individual development. In Austin, 
tms concept is delivered through the use of Community Education Centers. 

The Community Education Program means a program which will contain where 
applicable all the, following components involvement of residents in neigh- 
borhood derisinp making *nro<jgh the organization of advisory councils, an 
identification of tne needs of the community, and facilitating tne 'provision cf 
vocational, academe, recreational, avocatio?.al , cultural and- social service 
prograTS for pre-scnoclers tr.rougn senior citizens, 'As tne City cf Austin pro- 
vides services requested bv tfce cossruniC\, arc nas a need for additional ^ci- 
^lties to provide t h ese services, a partnership has great benefits in trose 
neignoorhoccs whicr do net I a .'e adequate access to c emmur i t . services and 
facll^tus or ^eed s.-ste"iatic service coordination. The provision rf Comrumtv 
Lducaticn p,. tne Austin Indeper*dert Scnocl District and t^e C\t\ of Austin as 
a neignborhooo deliver, s^ste-: ma/i~ized the potential prog ran t f f e c t i veness i" 
providing needed services to ne ign^ ^rhoods throug^cu. Austi". 



In tne pursuit of a management and delivery system t*-e Co- 
Program *ltr tne assistance of residents, provides' 

1. S.stematlc needs assessment 



i a t i on 



I dent i f icat im of communit; r esoar ces v and coordination of their 
s e r : i c e d e 1 i v e rv , 



Coordination and 
ard civic groups. 



-vision of facility use. 5. 



3genc les , 



~— NengnDorrooc de.elopment activities 

5 Provision of- optional programs supportive to tne program. 

6 . Provision of >a 1 l nvo 1 v erne n t activities for c r. i L d r e r , -'cut 1 " 

* r and adu.ts, regardless of a2e, sex or income v 

Services are pro*, iced by Community Education whene/er trere is a need wr, lch 
nas not Deen met wit^ existing communitv resources As a deliver, s_. stem a 
Community Education Center can serve as a satellite center to eyistinR services. 

Current operations are based on the philosophy and poliries adopted d; the 
Scnooi Board and City Council in '97', Pol if. rr.^nges are ma- e thr . tne 
Council r*'* S.ncf/. Board vfrth recommendations developed by the Community educa- 
tion Consortium. 

The following operating procedures do not affect eyisting agreements oet- 
ween the City and the Austin Independent School District, These operating pro- 
cedures will be in regard to planning and programming, personnel practices, 
administrative support and fiscal operation's. 
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Joint Responsibilities 



In accordance with tne established planning cycle, program planning 
with the Community School Advisory Councils and the Community Edu- 
cation Consortium. The established planning cycleMs as follows: 



1. Fail - Identification of neighborhood needs and determination 

of neighborhood priorities. Input as to areas that need 
assessment would be given to Community Education. Com- 
munity Education would conduct the assessment when need- 
ed. 



( 



Winter - Development of annual Conrunitv Schools program objec- 
tives. Preparation a n d submission of Commuritv Schools 
annual plans 

Spring - RevleC Communi t y, Scnool s plans. Identification of Ccm- 
K murity Ecucation program needs and priorities. Develop- 

ment, of Community Education program objectives ar.c pre- 
paration of CoTmunit-. Education annual operating plans 

Aprj.1 - Submission of Community Education annual operating plans 
to tne Community Education Consortium, Community Schools 
Ad^tsorv Councils, anc Community Education Coordinating 
Team . 



5. Sept. 



Annual Program Evaluation 



Pe r sonne 1 and Communication System 



Personnel hired for joint programming or those providing a class 
or activity for Community Education will be given an orientation 
to City of Austin and A.I.S.D. policies and procedures, 'program 
purpose etc by eacn group / 



P^rs 



P-ersonnel will be utilized in accordance with Advisory Council and 
CommuniXy Education Consortium priorities- Scnedules and functions 
will be determined by the asove needs or priorities. ' 



3. When a City Department is providing a class or activity with a 
Community School, a City staff person will be designated as a 

• ' liaison for that particular program and will work in conjunction 
with tne Campus Coordinator. 

■4. The liaison person will attend Advisory Council meetings in an 
ex-officio capacity to become informed about neighborhood needs 
and participate in planning for services for that neighborhood 

5. In order to facilitate information sharing, communication, and pro- 
blem solving at the campus level, periodic meetings should be held 
between City of Aus t in department personnel (liaison and instructors, 
recreational specialists, etc.) and the Campus Coordinator. Infor- 
mation or communication on a city-wide level should be communica- 
ted by the -City Department head or their repre>f ntative to the 



Community Education Project Coordinator (and vice versa). 

C. Site Development and Reviev 

D. Funding ^ 

II . City of Austin Accepts Responsibility for the Following Activities 

A. Identification of City of Austin departmental needs related to Com- 
munity Education planning and implementation. * 

B. Participation in the needs assessment conducted in each Community 
School. , 

Reviev of the annual operating plan for Community Education via 
Consortium representative . 

L. Participation on f the Community Education Coordinating Committee. 

E. When a department of the City of Austin provides a program at the 
Community School site, they will designate a liaison for: y 

1. Provision for jointly planned programs by City departments at 
Community Education .Centers. 

2. Proper use and care of facility and equipment. An inventory will 
be taken at the beginning and at the end of scheduled use periods. 
Replacements will be made by Community Education. 

3. The hiring and evaluating for City of Austin activities, upon 
mutual agreement which Community School Coordinator, those staff 
paid frois City of Austin departmental budgets. 

4. Providing expendable materials and supplies for classes offered 
by the City of Austin. 

5. Preparing activity plans by instructors to be submitted no later 
than two weeks prior to the program initiation for joint reviev by 
the City of Austin supervisor and Cornrrunity Education coordinator. 

6. Maintaining appropriate class records and participant information 
by instructor. *** 

7. Notifying coordinator when classes Have been cancelled 'due to 
instructor's absence and notify class participants of same. If 
less than 12 hours notification, a substitute will be provided. 

8. Preparing status report for' PARD district coordinator concerning 
recreation program at Community Education Center, Meeting re- 

- gularly to assess progress. 
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9. 



Assuming responsibility, and liability for the safety of participants 
in program for which services are provided. 



• 10. Instructor's salaries of those paid directly by the City of Austin 
or contracted for by the City of Austin. 

f 

11. Adequate appraisal of quality of content of classes offered by 
the City of Austin. 

12. Limiting enrolhnent as agreed upon. 

13. " Providing City of Austin staff and A.I.S.D. in-serVice training. 
ConmunU.. Education Accepts Responsibility for the Followi ng Activities 

A. Systematic neighborhood need and priority determination in cooperation 
with the Community Education Advisory Committees and the Community 
Education Consortium. 

B. Coordinate with the City of Austin staff, for programming of Opmmunity 
Education Centers by City of Austin programs/classes according to 
priorities established by the Community School Advisory Council. 

C. Disseminite City ^f, Austin information, registration information, 
etc., to clients and/or inquiring community participants. 

D. Joint registration of participants in City Of Austin programs 
located at Community Education Centers (correct forms and information 
will be used as mutually agreed upon and as staff is available.) 

£. Appropriate disbursement of fees collected for designated program. 

F. general supervision and evaluation of PARD activity leaders for the 
following: safety, participant control, building management, and 
space use. » \ 

G. Communication with other facility users concerning scheduled programs 
and special needs. 

H. Processing ay requests for partial payments for classes by low 

income part icipants . 

I. Providing program space. 

r 

J. Securing and supervising custodial service for these facilities during 
Connnunity Education usage. All instructional leaders will be reaspon- 
sible for general cleanliness of their area and maintenance of the 
equipment . 

K. Designation of equipment used in the areas assigned. 



■v 




During Community School hours make arrangements for opening and 
securing building. 

Designate specific entrances to be used by Community participants. 

Provide Personnel Evaluation annually.' Provide feedback/evaluation 
of existing programs and usage of facilities. Program performance 
reports will be prepared and submitted to the Coordinating Team 
within two months after programs are completed. 

Provision of resource staff for planning and coordinating structure 
of Community Education. 

Overall administration of Connunitv Education. 

N ^ 
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' APPENDIX D 4r 

' - LONG RANGE PLANNING PROCESS 

COrtKUNITY SCHOOLS 

The Conmunity Education Program was established primarily to utilize 
existing fatilities through the facilitation of the use of these facilities by 
the various service deliverers within the community. The prevention of dupli- 
cation of facilities and services within the coomunity is a primary goal. Long 
range planning processes which will establish guidelines for^future growth on 
which each agency can agree, must be developed. It is proposed that the School 
District and the Parks and Recreation Department shall involve the other agency 
'in its long range acquisition And development planning process to encourage 
joint planning and prevent duplication, .Within these guidelines may be esta- 
blished a system which can be used to evaluate the needs of a specific com- 
munity for a community education campus. It is anticipatad that athletic 
facilities will need to be provided by the City which can be Jointly used by 
Parks and Recreation Department and the Austin Independent School District, It 
is proposed that by using existing school facilities and joining with the 
Austin Independent School District in construction of future schools with the 
inclusion of recreation facilities the necessity for constructing major re- 
^eation centers in the future can be greatly reduced. 

-The long range plan of joint use of facilities of both agencies and the 
reduction of capital improvement and operating budgets by the City would make 
it feasible for the CiXy of Austin to equally fund with the Austin Independent 
School District the costs of operation and administration of Community Education 
from the office of the Project Coordinator through the Campus Coordinator and 
their staff. Additional funds can be budgeted for actual delivery of needed 
services at the campus level by the Parks and Recreation Department and other 
City Departments. 
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hffiCHANISM FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION c 
by the 
CITY OF AUSTIN 
in 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
in the area of 

PLANNING AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



1) Director of the Parks a/id Recreation Department is appointed as 
ex-officio member of the Consortium, 

2) Director of the Parks and Recreation Department or his designated 
representative attends Community Education Consortium meetings. 

3) Parks and Recreation Department staff may serve as resource persons 
to the Consortium. 

4) Joint planning meetings between the Community Education staff 
and Parts and Recreation Department staff (at all levels) will be 
held on a seasonal "basis, 

5) Each Community School Advisory Council will have a Parks an'd Re- 
creation Department staff representative as an ex-officio member 
of the Council. 

6) Each Community School -€ampus Coordinator will meet at least 
quarterly with his/her local counterpart (i.e., Area * Supervisor) 
for the purpose of exchanging information related to the program 
development. 
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\ APPENDIX E 
SCHOOL AND CITY JOINT RESOLUTION 



WHEREAS, there is a rising public insistence that all levels of government be- 
cqme more responsible to citizen needs l and desires; and 



/ 

S, _ 
resources available to meet public demands for facilities, programs and^ervicea; and 



WHEREAS, there is a limited amount of tax monies and other human and physical 

d^e 



Vi 

WHEREAS, full utilization of existing public facilities, Programs and services is 
a desirable community goal; and . 

>^WHEREAS, the energy crisis and other related developments points up an increasing 
need for all governmental uwits and' related public service organizations to mobilize 
t^e,ir jespettive resources for the common^purpose of improving the quality of community 
life; and ^> * < 

t 

WHEREAS, the Inter-local Cooperation Act Article (32c) V.A.SJC, recognizes and 
aphorizes local governments, Including school districts,, to make formal agreements for < 
joint planning and performance of functions; and » •• 

WHEREAS , Austin Independent School District has facilities, equipment and staff 
organized for the purpose of proud^jrhg education opportunities for children and youtK, 
and at its cfiscretion, certain o^ffr educational, recreational, cultural, social and 4 
service involvements lor ail dis^tricf patrons; and j * • ** 

WHEREAS, the City of Austin provides facilities, stafi, and certain recreational 
and servic programs for the citizens within* its geographic boundaries; and 

1 • ■ * 

WHEREAS, ^multitude of other related public and private comraXinity organizations 

provide programs and services f b"f~ communi&y betterment; and 

WHEREAS, no single, cohesive strategy for the development and utilization of all 
these ^efevan)! commun ity resources has yet been established; and . 

" WHEREAS, 'the re are 1 great potential social and economic benefits to be derived .from 
further cooperation in facility and program development for the benefit of all ^citizens 
through the comprehensive Community School programs at the local neighborhood level. Q 
* 

-THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the undersigned endorse, support and agree fully to 
Darti»ipate in^the* joint planning, development / operation of P£l Qt Community Education 
inters within their respective service areas. Staffs will be authorized to include 
necessary funding for 6 Centers for 1975-76 in their respective budgets. Each body ( 
will appoint representatives to the clistrict-wide Austin Community Education Coua^jf- 
The City Manager and Superintendent wftl oe authorized to proceed with site seleeW^i 



City Manager and Supe 

according to the criteria outlined by th^C^mraunity Education Task Force. ^ 



Approved this 11th day of June^ 1975 



Mayor President, Board of Trustees 

City of Austin j[ Austin Independent School *jJLs trictu> 



J 



A- 



• . ■ Sj - J. s ' 
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• APPENDIX F ^ 

' CHARACTERISTICS 9F d^MUNITY EDUCATION CENTER NEIGHBORHOODS* 

1970 




SCHOOL 


POPULATION ] 
1970 1 1976 I 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


INCOME . EDLCATfONAL 
LEVEL | LEVEL 


' \ 

Becker [ 
Tract 13.02 j 


r 

i 

! 

12,172 . 


12,-870 j 


Substantial Spanish Speak- 
^ ing Population. a 


N 

Below Average Median 
$6,000 - $9 ,000 


Below Average ff 
Median 10 Yeaws - 

^ * 


"Brooke, Tracts 1 
9, 21.02 


^21,734 


20,541 


Population Predominantly 
BlacJRr Spanish Speaking 


F 

1 

poverty, Median | 
$5,000 and Below i 
Average , Median 
$6,000 - ^000 


Low, Median 7-8 Years & 

oeiuW Average neu ian iu ie<n» 


Cook, Tracts 
18.01, 18*0} 


« 1 

48,457 


31,266 


Households with Children 


Average", Median 
$10,000 and Above 
Average, Median 
S12.O00-S16.000 . 


Above Average, Median Some 
Col lege 


1 el ■ 

Far South (Bed- 
icheck, Odotn, St. 
Elmo) Tracts 
17.02, 20, 24 


14,813 


36,908 


* Households with^^iTdren 


Average, Median 
$10,000 and Above 
Average , Median 
$12,000-$16,000 


Average, Median Higtj School 
Graduate and Above Average, 
Median borne ^onege 


Maplewood 
Tracts 3, 21.01 


t ' 

-34,188 ' 
\ 


• 

36,309 


0i<i to New ^ejafeborhootts, 
Large Stutfertt fHf>pulat ion 

— . 


- Be^ow Average, 
MedianBS , 000- 
$9,000^id Above . i 
Average , Med ian 

$i2,ooo-$i6,loe 


Average, Median High School 
Graduate and Above Average 
, Median Some College 

• A 


Mathews Tract 
12, 16. 0J 


7,78d* 


7,179 


Old Neighborhood, Large 
Student Population " 


Below Average, Me- 
dian $6;o'oo-$9,ooo 


Below Average, ^Median 10 
Years and High, Median 
15-16 Years ^ . 


Rosedale/Bryker 
Woods ^Tracts 


25,370 


24,150 

i 


• Old Neighborhood, Large 
Student Population 

^ % 


Below Average Me- % 
dian $6 ,000-$9 , 000 
and Average Median 
$10,000 


Average, Median High ^chool 
Grad. and High Median 15-16 
Years 


^EI\ICtion is presented Census Tr^ct* J • , , 



APPENDIX F (continued) 

* CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNIST EDUCATION* CENTER N 

1970 



RH00DS 7 



SCHOOL ^ ' 


•> POPULATION 


HOUSIR 


HEALTH ? POLICE 
CHARACTERISTICS ; CALLS 


Becker 
Tract 13.02 


Stable Population 

0 - 

. I 


Old Housing Stock 


Below Average Health j Medium Police Calls 
1 and Arrests 


Brooke, Tracts 
21.02 


Losing Population 


Poor Housing Condi- 
tions, Old Housing 
Stock 


roor rteai en , rtign 
Hepatitis f 


i r 

High roiice calls 
and Arrest 


Cook, Tracts 
18.01, 18.03 


Explosive Growth 

• — 


New Housing, Above 
Average Value 


Good Health 


Low Police CaLl-s 
and Arrests ' ' 


Far South *<Bed- 
icfoeck, Qdom, 
S t . Elmo') 
Tracts 17.02, 
20, 2U 


Explosive Growth 


'Old Housing Stick 
and New Stock, Average^* 

AUU VC AVC1 OlC VOl UC 

■ *k 


Good Health 


» — 

Low to Medium^ Pol ice 
Calls and Arrests 


Map lewood 
Tratts 3, 21.01 


Los ino or 9^- aV> 1 o 
Population 


t — ; 

01 H Hnnfilno ^ t" n r ir anH 

\J X vi. lk\J LI O 1 11 iL J I U L r O 14 Li 

New Housing Stock, 
Above Average Value 


Below Average 
Health 


Low to Medium Police 
Calls and Arrests 


Mathevs Tracts 
12, 16.02 \ 


Losing or Stable 
Population 


Old Housing Stock 


Below Average Health 


Low and High Police 
Calls and Arrests „ i 


Rosedale/Bryker 
Woods Tracts 
2. 6 


Losing Population 


Old-tfOusing Stock 
anfl Commercial 


- — - — 

Good Health 


Low to Medium Police 
Calls and Arrests 



SOURCE: Population - U.S. Bureau of Census 1970 and 1976. 'Monti, Loma A., Characteristics 
q A Social" Indicator for Austin: A Cluster Analysis of Census Tracts ,, 1975 . 
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Alb i I \ f - M T\ KJl < Al luN g&OGRAM S'JMMARY, 1978 - SUMMER, 1979 
T ABLE i PjLKSlS , HvlRS Or P R' >OKAMM L>G , AM; REGISTRATION B Y TYPE OF COIRSF 



TYPE JF LUilSE CO'l 5 S £ S CONDI CT ED ( MOl R S ' ) F P ROC HA MM INC REG ISTRATION 



AG\^„"! 

TH: r . . 
JSC V 



CtLTCRA. A*A = r NESS 

ml man skill 2 

PHYSICAL ? ITNlSS 
RECREATION 

Sr.EF - HELP SY ILLS 

,OCAII-»NA^ 

'JTriL* ( * 

- T'jTAL 



NL^bER PE»CEN~ 



:3 3 



NX^B ER P-PCENT 



NX ^BEg PER CENT t 



2 - 3 



■ 5" 



12. 



. 39 



2 ,620 



3 9 - 

3" 



2,118 
9 r 2 



1(3 5" 



36 V 
9. 3" 



15,359 



PARTICIPATION 5; TYPE Or ACTIVITY 



CONSORTIA ; ALAI--^i CO. 



: I N , - 



SCHOOL u COMMXNITY bt#\Vr AOTI.I'itS 
-Fw'O RAISING V»ENTS > 

OPGA.NI/A' loSAL *r-TI\£s ^ 

PLBvIC iNr **JT I A/ COMMUNITY AfrAI^S M Er TINGS 
t SELF-Hr LP SEMINARS 

SOCIA: / Rr ' Rr-Al lONA^ ACT I , IT If S 

OTHuR 

TOTAl 



A^TIVIT: V-wfiEP 

138 * 

23 
7 SO 
9i 
S? 
2,466 
180 
i,B82 



PAR'IC IPATIV, 

" T,~i i9 

7.9.1 

* :r,*31 

2 , 34A 

,966 
3,839 



IC7.693 
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